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Foll y over Fares 


pAte on Tuesday, the Government decided to suspend the 
increases in railway fares that were to have been made outside 
the London area on May ist. Transport has never been far from 
politics ; but never before, surely, has a decision with such far-reaching 
implications for transport been taken on such evident political grounds. 
London fares were raised at the beginning of March ; the Conserva- 
tives were routed in the London County Council elections at the 
beginning of April. Since passengers have votes it is simple to make 
deductions of cause and effect and natural to ensure that the borough 
elections early next month are not decided under a second cloud of 
embarrassment. 2 


These are not, indeed, the explicit grounds on which the decision 
has been taken, and it would be charitable to find other reasons if they 
existed. But hitherto the Government’s line on the increases in London 
fares has been to emphasise that they had been approved by the Trans- 
port Tribunal, an independent judicial body, after lengthy argument 
and public examination in meticulous detail. In March, the Minister 
of Transport declared that it would be “ inconsistent with the inten- 
tions of the Transport Act” to review a charges scheme that had just 
been approved. This week, he has issued a direction to the Transport 
Commission not to introduce the increases in charges which the 
tribunal sanctioned last February. These increases were granted in 
response to an application made by the commission in June last year, 
and the last-minute decision to suspend them is in marked contrast 
to the deliberative process by which they were approved. The increases 
were badly explained by the commission ; now they are being badly 
mishandled by the Government. | 


The décision is also in complete contrast to the case that was argued 
here last week—that the Conservatives should have the courage to 
accept current unpopularity and earn the eventual rewards that will 
come from the electorate when the British economy has been made 
safe and can expand. The Government made a beginning, courting 
much unpopularity, with the cut in food subsidies. - It kept a cool head 
in raising steel prices and defended itself effectively in Parliament and 
in the country. It has not been stampeded by cries that Lancashire 
could‘have prosperity if the Goverament would withdraw the purchase 
tax. Why, then, should it have lost touch with reason when faced with 
a much-delayed increase in railway fares, decided after careful inquiry 
and necessary to meet proved increases in costs, and for which it bears 
no direct responsibility ? 

To overthrow these findings would be reasonable enough if they 
were in conflict with the national interest. But in this case, it is far 
easier to discern party tactics than national interest. Mr Maclay has 
found means of doing what his advisers thought only a month ago 
would be impolitic. He has invoked Section 4 of the Transport Act, 
which gives him general powers of supervision over the commission, 
to suspend for an indefinite period increases in charges to which the 
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commission is entitled on good economic grounds and has 
been granted by proper process under the Transport Act. 
There seems to be serious inconsistency here, for if the 
April advice is right, the March advice must have been 
wrong. The minister’s course seems to run dangerously 
close to abuse of the Act. 

This act of interference prevents the Transport Com- 
mission from discharging its statutory duty of paying its 
way. The decision leads to the logical conclusion, satis- 
fying only to certain Labour backbenchers, that railway 
transport should be subsidised. It will drive into final 
despair those who still believed that the economics of 
transport were capable of solution, given efficient 
management, fair independence from politics, and the 
stimulus of competition. It has made nonsense of any 
supposition that the Conservatives have a policy for trans- 
port. And it puts all the other public boards and cor- 
porations in jeopardy of having decisions reversed by any 
minister who decides that they conflict with his interpre- 
tation of the national interest. 

There is a good deal of evidence that although the 
hand may have been Mr Maclay’s, the determination and 
decision were Mr Churchill’s. There is no man more 
capable than the Prime Minister of distilling a nation’s 
mood and evoking grandeur from difficulty and despair. 
There is no man by turns so sure in his political touch 
and at other times so prone to hasty unthinking action. 
“The fortuitous rise in company profits because of the 
abnormal process of rearmament”’ may have been good 
style for a party manifesto, but it has resulted in a 
thoroughly bad Excess Profits Levy. The strategem on 
fares may console Conservative backbenchers, under- 


Major and 


HE British guarantee to the European Defence Com- 
munity has now seen the light of day and has been 
received by the six prospective members of the com- 
munity with respectful satisfaction. Perhaps the most 
significant clue to its nature and intended purpose is to 
be found in the care with which it was explained to the 
British Press that the new guarantee really added little 
or nothing to Britain’s commitments and that its effect 
was likely to be mainly psychological. If the attempt is to 
create a favourable atmosphere for the negotiation of 
further and more meaningful measures of association 
between Britain and the nations of Western Europe, then 
it would be wrong to cavil. But if it is meant to stand by 
itself as the main British contribution to the creation of 
a European army,.then it is woefully inadequate. 


The guarantee is an old-fashioned territorial one, con- 
sisting of a pledge of assistance if any of the participants 
should be the subject of armed attack. It is somewhat 
more sweeping in its phraseology than the mutual 
guarantee contained in the North Atlantic Treaty (which 
had to bear in mind the limitations that the American 
Constitution places on the power of the President to 
promise assistance to anyone), and the existing mutual 
guarantees between Britain and Italy are therefore 
strengthened without being substantially changed. But 
the new guarantee goes no further than the Brussels 
Treaty, and therefore makes no difference in the state of 
affairs between Britain, France and the Benelux countries. 
As for Germany, there already exists a one-sided 
guarantee given by the United States, Britain and France 
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standably fretful at growing complaint and criticism from 
their constituencies and eager for signs to show to the 
people, but it is completely at odds with the realistic ang 
courageous steps that the Government has taken to make 
people pay a proper price for what they consume. 
subsidised transport desirable and cheap food and 
dentures undesirable ? Is it a rational social policy that 
railway travellers should get transport at less than cog 
but have to pay more for their shoe leather ? 


Clearly, the suspension of the increases in railway fares 
is only intended as a holding operation. Before very long 
the Government will have to decide what their policy 
should be. But their decision has already persuaded the 
public outside London that fares will not be allowed to 
rise and it has encouraged the London traveller to 
suppose that his charges will be reduced. The minister js 
asking the Ceatral Transport Consultative Committee to 
consider “‘ the application” of the increases in charges 
which the commission has been authorised to make— 
which presumably means taking a series of bites at the 
cherry that has proved too bitter for Mr Churchill. If 
the committee suggests radi the indepen- 
dence of tribunal and commission will be impugned, and 
a railway subsidy will be fastened on the neck of the tax- 
payer for all time—with potential dangers that can bk 
seen all too clearly in France. If the committee suggests 
only minor changes (as it seems to have done after its 
examination of London fares) the public will feel 
deceived, and the Government will be in worse odour, 
There can rarely have been a decision that promised w 
little gain now and threatened so much trouble, for trans. 
port and all other nationalised industries, in the future, 


Minor Risks 


to the Federal Republic in September, 1950, which is 
very far-reaching since jt covers the eventuality of attack 
upon Western Germany not merely by foreign aggressors 
but also by the Eastern Germans. The new guarantee 
adds nothing to that. On the other hand, Western Ger- 
many now gives reciprocal assurances of support 10 
Britain and to the five other prospective members of the 
European Defence Community—but only if they ar 
attacked in Europe. There is no willi s at all m 
Germany to stand behind the other western powers in 
Asia or Africa. 


In short, the new exchange of guarantees—which 
would come into effect with the treaty constituting the 
European Defence Community and last as long as the 
North Atlantic Treaty—would complete and tidy up the 
existing system of mutual ees in Western Europe. 
The importance of this should not be belittled. [1 goes 
further, for example, than the Locarno tees, whith 
were not fully reciprocal and which covered only th 
western frontiers of Germany. 

But territorial guarantees go only a little way towards 
lulling the apprehensions of the countries that lie betweet 
Britain and Germany, particularly those of France. The 
French are being pushed by American and British pres 
sure to consent to the rearming of Germany—a rearming 
which, it is now clear, will not be subject to any restric 
tions and limitations that are not equally imposed, # 
least in principle, on other countries. The ¢ss¢? 
-purpose of the European Defence Community is ‘0 Pt 
mit this while also giving guarantees against a resurgence 
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of German nationalism and aggressiveness. The constant 
French fear is that the Germans will enter the EDC in 
order to get their equality and their armamemits, and then 
will revoke their allegiance to it and go their nationalist 
way, armed and intransigent. Nobody in Paris accuses 
Dr Adenauer of harbouring this intention ; but nobody 
in Paris or anywhere else can tell how long Germany will 
be governed in the Adenauer spirit. The guarantee that 
the French want is a promise that the Germans, once in 
the EDC, will not be allowed to leave it. How does a 
territorial guarantee give them any assurance of that ? It 
is as if a bride, asking for a promise that there shall be no 
divorce, is offered an insurance policy against burglary. 
It is worth having ; it is evidence of a sympathetic atti- 
tude ; it will be gratefully accepted. But it does not 
exactly meet the need. 


* 


The policy of the western world towards Germany, 
as it stands today, amounts to a colossal gamble on Dr 
Adenauer. It is doubtful whether the British public 
realises the risks that are being run. The western powers 
have had more luck than they had any right to expect in 
finding, as the first Chancellor of the revived Germany, 
a statesman whose ideas run so largely parallel with 
their own and who has proved himself so skilful in 
managing his own people. The present policy assumes 
that this good fortune will continue. It may be that Dr 
Adenauer will succeed this summer in carrying through 
his parliament the treaties constituting the EDC and 
embodying the new relationship with the occupying 
powers. He _ after all win next year’s elections. 
He may be as right to be optimistic now as he has always 
been hitherto. But opposition to him is strong and 
growing ; and he is 76 years of age. 

The aspect that the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany now presents to the world might easily change 
within the next few years. Indeed, there are two separate 
threats. One is that Dr Adenauer and what he stands 
for might be swept away, as Stresemann’s republic was, 
by nationalist fervour and trade recession. It was less 
than seven years from Locarno to Hitler. The risk that 
Dr Adenauer runs in this direction is that his policy of 
integration with the west cannot, from its nature, offer 
much to satisfy the nationalist longings of the German 
people. The other threat arises from the fact that the 
Russians and their East German puppets are now offering 
the German people their national unity—on terms the 
danger of which is not obvious on the surface. For a 
nation that has been partitioned by conquerors, reunion 
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must inevitably be by far the most passionate desire. Dr 
Adenauer, of course, desires the reunion of Germany. 
But his policy requires that he come to a full under- 
standing with Western Europe before he will take the 


road. to Berlin ; and in the meantime he runs the risk - 


of being forced into the pose of an opponent of unity. 


To mention these risks is not to-predict that Western 
Germany will either go Nationalist or go Communist, 
that it will revive aggressive policies of its own or ally 
itself with those of Soviet Russia. There is a constitutional 
opposition ; and Dr Schumacher in office might well be 
much more reasonable than his speeches give any warrant 
for expecting. But the possibilities of disaster exist ; 
and they cannot be wished away. Yet it is to this 
inevitably precarious regime that the British Government 
has been prepared to give guarantees that were considered 
too risky to be given to Stresemann. History could easily 
take a course that would make the American-British 
policy towards Germany look like the greatest piece of 
foolishness ever committed. 


It has consistently been the view of this journal, since 
the days before the Potsdam Conference, that the risks 
of the generous and trustful policy towards Germany 
would have to taken—not because the risks were 
underrated, but because those of any alternative course 
seemed to be still greater. But it has also steadily 
been argued that the obvious course for policy to pursue 
was to reduce the risks of freeing Germany as much as 
was humanly possible. 
that is, and has always been, to bind Western Germany 
so firmly and willingly into a Western European com- 
munity that there will be neither the desire nor the 
capacity to escape. 


Cautiously, tentatively, slowly, that has become the 
declared policy of the British Government. But the two 
halves of it have proceeded at very different speeds. The 
risk-creating side of the policy—the restoration to the 
Germans of their freedom to misbehave if they choose 
to do so—has gone far faster than anyone could have 
foreseen. Taken at their face value, this week’s new 
guarantees. place the coping stone on this side of the 
structure ; by themselves, they increase the hazard. But 
the risk-reducing side of the policy—the integration of 
Western Germany into Western Europe—still lags ; the 
first stones are not yet firmly in place. Britain may well 
be right to refuse full membership in the Schuman and 
Pleven plans and in other proposals still to come. But 
there is no country in the world which has a greater 
interest in their success. Until they and their successors 
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are firmly established, Britain is at greater risk on the 
Continent than ever before. This strictly national appre- 
hension is the basic reason—and not any federalist 
idealism—for the impatience with the purblindness of 
the Foreign Office to which some expression was given 
last week. 

There are those who profess to believe that this week’s 
guarantees are, in reality, intended only as a first step 


and that much more specific measures of associatioy; are 
in active preparation. We must hope so. For the cautious 
policy of aécepting no new commitments in fact |c aye; 
the great existing, inescapable risk at its frightening 
maximum. The only way to reduce the major hazard j. 
to be far less cautious in offering British assistan-- ;, 
build up a real community among the Western Eure pean 
nations. 


Sponsoring and Monopoly 


+ HE argument that has been raging in the daily press 
for some weeks past about the future of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation has been most instructive. It 
was started: by reports that a group of Conservative back 
benchers were pressing the Government to include in 
the impending revision of the BBC’s Charter provisions 
for a certain amount of “‘ sponsored ”—that is, advertise- 
ment-financed—broadcasting. These reports provoked 
a most impressive rejoinder from the BBC’s defenders. 
Starting with letters from a number of noble lords to The 
Times, it has gradually spread across the whole news- 
paper press, and the argument has widened out from the 
simple one of whether or not “sponsoring ” should be 
permitted to the much more complex question of whether 
monopoly is the best form of organisation for broad- 
casting. 

This discussion is all to the good. It is the first time 
thaf the general public, as distinct from small bands of 
particularly interested persons, has had an opportunity of 
considering the related questions of monopoly versus 
competition, and of finance by licence fee versus advertis- 
ing, in broadcasting. Indeed, few things are stranger 
than the way in which this vast new service of education, 
information and culture, which now exercises so strong 
an influence on the daily life of the public, grew into its 
present shape with the very minimum of public dis- 
cussion of whether it was the right shape. By now, after 
only thirty years, the established order has all the forces 
of conservatism and respectability on its side, and some 
of the expressions of horror at the impiety of questioning 
its eternal rightness could not be more heartfelt if it were 
the Thirty-nine Articles that were under discussion. It 
is no small tribute to the way the BBC has been run that 
it should enjoy such support. 

The forces of criticism, however, are not weak. They 
come from two main sources. On the one hand there is 
a small but (to judge by the available signs) growing 
body of people who, as a matter of principle, fear and 
detest monopoly in anything that concerns food for the 
mind. It is certainly significant how many people who 
have had direct contact with the BBC, either as salaried 
officers or as broadcasters, are of this way of thinking. 
To them, the fact that the BBC has been such a well- 
meaning, and well-doing, monopoly only makes it the 
more dangerous, since it lulls the general public into in- 
difference to the insidious, long-range effects of leaving 
such a powerful instrument of public instruction in the 
hands of a single institution. Secondly, there is the 
numerically more powerful group of people who see no 
harm——and, indeed, much safeguard for the public—in 
commercial broadcasting. There is no need to deride 
their motives, which are as sincerely attached to the 
public interest as anybody else’s. Nor should they be 
written off as people of no standing in the community ; 


+ 


the two commercial firms that have taken the lead ‘pn the 
matter bear two of the most respected names in the 
country. : 

On the whole, however, the balance of argument and 
the balance of sentiment seem to lie against the commer- 
cial thesis. This may be partly due to what little js 
known in this country about American broadcasting. If 
so, there may be some misunderstanding, for sponsoring 
in Britain would not necessarily be on the same lines as 
in America. There, the advertising sponsor not merely 
“buys time ” to proclaim the merits of his product, he 
also provides the programme to which his advertising 
message is attached. Under this system, not merely does 
one broadcasting station compete with others, but every 
item in the programmes of every station competes with 
every other item. It is not to the interest of any one 
advertisir sponsor to see that the programmes as a whole 
are balanced, but only to see that his own item has the 
maximum appeal. The inevitable result is for every 
single item to seek to attain the highest common /ac‘or of 
appeal—which, as some would say, guarantees that they 
all reach the lowest common multiple of taste. But there is 
no inevitable reason why “ sponsoring ” should take this 
form. The BBC might keep the choice and control of 
the programmes entirely in its own hands, as an editor 
does of the editorial portion of his paper, and simply 
invite advertisers to choose where in the programmes 
they will pay for the privilege of crying their wares. It 
is difficult to see how, under such a form of sponsoring, 
there would be any inevitability of that decline in the 
: standards” of broadcasting that the BBC professes to 

ear. 


* 


Nevertheless, it is right—though there is no need to 
be impassioned about it—that the verdict shou!d go 
against the sponsoring of pro by advertisers. 
There is an insistence about radio advertising that most 
people would rather not have in their homes. Very few 
listeners in America positively like, or even fail posi‘ ively 
to dislike, the “commercials” they have to listen 10, 
though they regard them as the inevitable price of 2 
service that otherwise ap to be free. It is not, of 
course, in reality free... There may be instances in which 
advertising is costless to the consumer since it reduces 
costs of uction: But it requires rather a peculiat 
combination of circumstances for that to be true : and 
it is certainly not true of the bulk of advertising. 10 
general, the consumer pays the cost of advertising. And 
if a new large channel were opened for advertising, 
though there might be some diversion from «thet 
channels, on balance the consumer would pay mor: ; it 
is probably no accident that the distributive margin ‘04 
to be larger in America than in Britain. If, then, the 
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ordinary listener has in the end to bear the costs of 
broadcasting, it will strike most people in this country 
that he had better do so directly and consciously through 
: licence fee. - 

To judge by the great bulk of what has been written 
on the subject in recent weeks, that would end the matter. 
The choice has been presented as a simple “ either-or ” 
—ither the present monopoly of the BBC or sponsoring 
by advertisers. Indeed, the most interesting phenome- 
non about the whole controversy has been the lack of 
simple imagination with which it has been conducted. 
It has been almost universally assumed that there were 
only two possible, mutually exclusive, ways of organising 
broadcasting, and that the matter could be settled by a 
knock-down-and-drag-out battle between the advocates 
of each. But it does not take very much reflection to see 
that there are many possible variants. In particular, it is 
perfectly possible to reconcile the views of those who fear 
and distrust monopoly with those who find advertising on 
the air distasteful. Broadcasting could be made both 
anti-monopoly and anti-commercial by the simple device 
of having not one public-service broadcasting corporation 
but three or more, not one BBC but several. This might 
be done by a regional devolution. But that would leave 
each a monopoly in its region ; the best solution would 
be to have three corporations, each covering the whole 
country, and each financed by licence fees, either in equal 
proportions, or in proportions to be decided by the 
listeners. 


To say that this form of organisation is perfectly pos- 
sible should not be taken to mean that it could be applied 
in the immediate future. Restrictions on capital expendi- 
ture have already slowed down the BBC’s programme of 
‘development and would for some years prevent the con- 
struction of enough stations to serve such a multiplicity 
of corporations.- There is also the international shortage 
of wavelengths in the range of frequencies now used. But 
the future belongs in any case to the small-radius station 
using very high frequencies. The BBC itself plans 
eventually to broadcast two of its three programmes from 
a network of perhaps as many as §0 local stations. It is 
also virtually certain that the broadcasting service of the 
future will unite sight and sound, using the techniques 
of each as and when they are required. If the future of 
broadcasting in this country has in any case to be thought 
of in terms of two or three score combined sight-and- 


The American Bases—II 


BS 


sound transmitters, each serving a relatively small area 
on very high frequencies, then it can equally well be 
thought of in terms of seven or eight score such trans- 
mitters, with every listener having access to several alter- 


native programmes—as he does already in the United 
States. Such a system would cost more than the BBC. 


But the present combined licence costs only about 14d. . 


per family per day and it cannot really be said that 


finance is an insuperable obstacle. 


* 


This line of thought has been expounded in The 


Economist on several previous occasions and it would not 


be appropriate to attempt to fill in the broad outlines of 
it once again. The immediate practical point is what 
should be done about the Charter of the BBC, which 
should have expired already at the end of December and 
was renewed provisionally for six months only. But for 
public opinion at large the question is a novel one, which 
it has hardly begun to consider, and it is ridiculous to 
suppose.that sound and generally acceptable conclusions 
can be reached between now and June 30th. It is inevit- 
able that the charter should be continued substantially as 
it is. Almost the only change that it would be physically 
possible to make in so short a time would be to introduce 
a certain measure of sponsoring into the present pro- 
grammes ; and it would be wrong to do that without at 
least much more time for consideration. 

On the other hand, it would be equally wrong to adopt 
the Beveridge Committee’s proposal of a renewal without 
any limitation of time ; that would be appropriate only 
if it were reasonably sure that the present constitution is 
the permanently right one, and the press controversy of 
recent weeks has at least shown that there is not enough 
unanimity of opinion for that. The rapidly developing 
state of radio technique ought to be enough by itself to 
rule out any attempt at premature permanence. A short 
renewal would, of course, be most distasteful to the 
BBC, which feels that it cannot lay its plans with any 
assurance until the argument is settled one way or the 
other. But the hard fact is that the argument is just 
beginning ; and it is an important argument, since it 
affects a service whose influence on the democratic way 
of life is probably as great as that of either the press or 
the schools, and perhaps of both combined. At all costs 
of inconvenience, the question must be kept open, 


Dollars Without Fraternisation 


TH previous article described the growth of the 
United States Air Force in Britain, its organisation 
and its military purposes—to train bomber crews where 
they might have to operate and to make up some of the 
deficiency in Britain’s air defences. This second, and 
final, article is concerned with the effects on Britain of 
having American forces here. 


Che direct military effect is that this country presents 
a less inviting target than it would do without American 
fighters or bombers to attack the bases from which an 
assault on Britain might be delivered. This immediate 
strengthening of British defences is so important that it 
would be worth paying dearly for ; the American aircraft 


on the spot now are more valuable than an equivalent 
force of British aircraft emerging from the factories next 
year. But in fact there is no cost. This is not, of course, 
American charity ; the aircraft stationed here are more 
valuable to the West as a whole, including the Americans, 
than they would be anywhere else. But that does not 
alter the fact that the advantage to this country is real 
and free—and has had little appreciation. 

The American air forces in Britain, as well as the army 
units attached to them, are self-supporting. Arms, 
ammunition, transport and equipment and nearly all 
supplies come from the United States. Some British 
support in supplies and services is given to the 7th Air 
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Division, but it is paid for by the Americans. The central 
American supply depot at Burtonwood, near Liverpool, 
is a small town in itself ; 2,000 of a staff of some 7,000 
are British ; an average of some 10,000 tons of supplies 
a month reaches it from the United States. 


Substantial construction work has been undertaken at 
many. of the bases. Though they are wartime RAF air- 
fields, they have to be considerably expanded. 
Tomorrow’s bomber is so much heavier and bigger than 
even the biggest types of the last war that the old 
runways, even if in good condition, are not suitable any 
more. In most bases completely new runways ate now 


being laid down. This work is undertaken jointly by - 


the RAF and the USAF. The RAF provides the 
services of local building contractors, as well as some of 
the raw materials, such as cement, wood, bricks, etc. 
The USAF provides its engineer units, the heavy equip- 
ment and those materials which are scarce in Britain. 
On March 5th the Under-Secretary for Air stated in 
Parliament that the total British expenditure on con- 
struction work for the airfields was estimated at 
£8,350,000. 


Most of the food for the American forces comes from 
abroad. The exceptions are such things as vegetables 
and, during the summer, eggs, which the British Ministry 
of Food can spare and is happy to sell for dollars. The 
USAF spends an average of about £60,000 per month 
on food bought in Britain—a very small proportion of its 
total expenditure on food. The bills for service petrol, 
electricity, laundry, printing and the like is about 
£200,000 per month. The payroll of British staff comes 
to £75,000 per month. The big bases have commissaries 
and “PX” shops which sell groceries, clothing, cos- 
metics, spirits, hardware, children’s toys—in fact, almost 
everything to be found in a well-stocked American 
department store. Some of these shops have special 
British “ export departments,” which sell—for dollars— 
clothing, silver, furs, china and luxury goods. The buyers 
are, besides the servicemen, 5,000 Wives and children 
living either in the married quarters at the bases or in the 
neighbouring villages and towns. 


As a precaution against unofficial currency trans- 
actions all the American servicemen are paid in the 
special dollar currency, “ Military Payment Certificates,” 
commonly known as “ scrip.” This is legal tender only 
at the American bases. For their expenditure outside 
the bases the Americans are required to change their 
scrip at the official rate. It is estimated that on the 
average an American serviceman changes about $100 
(£35) a month into pounds sterling. This would amount 
to some $3 million—over {1 million—a month for the 
whole force in Britain. With the USAF’s own expendi- 
ture On supplies and services, it represents a substantial 
“ invisible export” in this country’s dollar accounts. 


These dollars are earned mostly by the lighter, service 
trades that make relatively little demand on scarce 
resources. The a“ pay and the high rate of spending 
of the Americans have created a real business boom in 
the towns and villages near the bases. Luxury trades— 
new restaurants, hotels, garages, dry cleaners, tailors, 
outfitters, car hire services, travel agencies, laundries— 
have sprung up to serve “the American market.” The 
shops and places of entertamment that already existed 
have greatly increased their turnover and have started 


to adapt themselves more and more to American tastes 
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and American requirements. The “ coca-colonis:: 
of many pubs and restaurants is almost complete. 

This, however distasteful, is a limited, |ocaJ 
phenomenon and it cannot be sneered at by a country 
that values so highly the dollars it yields. Much more 
important than this temporary economic effect i. the 
possible political influence of peacetime contact be! ween 
American servicemen, with their families, and the B:itish 
public. Will it permanently influence the attitude of the 
two peoples to each other ? The dangers are obvious, 
It is a new experience to have foreign troops stationed 
in this country in peacetime. Psychologically, i: is 
unfortunate that they are oe so much better 
equipped, enjoying so high a d of life and repre- 
senting so dominant an ally. 

> 


The fundamental problem is the “ money bar “—the 
disparity in pay between the American and British 
serviceman (or, for that matter, between the Canadian 
and British). There is no evidence that the formal service 
relations between the RAF and the USAF are anything 
but excellent. But off duty matters are quite different. 
This is not to say that personal relations within the two 
services are ba that they are almost non- 
existent. Other ranks, especially, though living on the 
same base, seem to talk little to each other.. Appreciation 
of the need for Anglo-American co-operation certainly 
finds no practical expression at this level. In the officers’ 
mess as well as in the airmen’s canteen at the bases, in 
restaurants as well as in pubs near the bases, British and 
American servicemen tend to s¢gregate as though follow- 
ing—with unusual obedience—some mysterious order of 
non-fraternisation. The money bar in an allied country 
seems to be a more effective deterrent to the ordinary 
soldier than a commander’s decree in an occupied enemy 
country. 


The fault does not lie with the military authorities. 
When the American serviceman arrives here he is 
scrupulously lectured on British history, British political 
institutions and what the Americans identify as “the 
British way of life.” Great efforts are made to explain 
Britain’s economic difficulties and Britain’s heavy 
military commitments all over the world. But this 
skeleton means little when no flesh is put on it. ‘Thov- 
sands of GIs stay here for seven or even twelve months 
and go back.to the United States after exchanging 
scarcely a word with an “average” British man oF 
woman and without having once seen the inside of a 
British home. Far too much of the personal contact 
between the Americans in Britain and the British is con- 
fined to a small and unrepresentative minority of both 
communities—the British men and women whom the 
money in the Americans’ pockets attracts and the less 
responsible of the American servicemen. The majority, 
on both sides, know almost nothing of each other : and 
therefore Se lectures do not save either i 
an erroneous ttering im ion of the other. 4s 
the number of Aessice rarveaen who have spent 
some time in Britain increases, it ought to become «sit! 
for the two countries to understand each other ; in fact, 
the — seems to be to make‘misunderstanding a 
There is no simple or obvious way of putting this right. 
But it would be much ter 4s 4a ions, or at least 
palliatives, if poli Fe een 3S 
would discuss more significance value 
of the American bases in | 
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Germs Thrive in Darkness 


Tr HE world-wide Communist propaganda drive on 
the subject of alleged American bacteriological 
warfare in Korea has surpassed all previous efforts of its 
kind in scale and intensity. For weeks it has been the 
principal feature in the press and radio output of all Com- 
munist countries, while Mr Malik has used the United 
Nations as a sounding-board for the accusations, and the 
so-called Federation of Democratic Lawyers has been 
presented to the world as providing a quasi-judicial 
endorsement of them. In each country not subject to a 
Communist regime the local party and its auxiliaries have 
gone into action, echoing the cry from one country to 
another, so as to give the impression of a great movement 
of world opinion in protest at “a crime against humanity 
without parallel in history.” 

It would be very unwise to underestimate the force and 
effect of such a terrific propaganda barrage, or to overlook 
its significance as an integral part of a long-term strategy 
of political warfare. It is not enough to say that serious, 
intelligent and well-informed people will not be con- 
vinced by charges so lacking in adequate proof. Mankind 
does not consist exclusively or even mainly of serious, 
intelligent and well-informed people, and it is difficult 
to assign a limit to what a high-powered propaganda 
machine can accomplish by sheer vehemence, volume of 
assertion and frequency of repetition. The germ warfare 
charges have come as a climax to the great campaign for 
“peace” and against “imperialist war-mongering ” 
which has been going on for the past five years and 
especially since the beginning of the Korean war. By 
representing that war, contrary to all the evidence, as 
having been started by the South Koreans, the Com- 
munists built up their picture of the United States as a 
ruthless aggressive power seeking to enslave the peoples 
of Asia. This was followed by allegations of atrocious 
war conduct on the part of the United Nations, publicised 
in this country by the carefully arranged trip of Mrs 
Monica Felton on behalf of the International Federation 
of Democratic Women. Finally we have the charge of 
bacteriological warfare, in suppoft of which all the big 
guns of righteous indignation have been brought to bear. 


* 


There are three features of the new campaign which 
make it specially effective as atrocity propaganda. The 
irst is that the Communists hold the initiative and the 
Americans are kept to a defensive role. In the previous 
campaign on alleged atrocities in Korea, the Communists 
were themselves under attack on charges of killing United 
Nations prisoners of war and massacring South Korean 
civilians, In the new phase, however, there are no 
counter-charges ; nobody is accusing the Chinese or 
North Koreans of practising germ warfare, so that the 
Communists are not now embarrassed by any comparable 
ac usations against themselves. 


Secondly, the fact that all nations are known to be 
conducting research in the field of bacteriological warfare, 
and that there have been widespread rumours of dreadful 
possibilities of mass destruction of human life by such 


means, has lent a certain plausibility to the charges for 


‘ public which has seen the advent of so many new 


horrors of war since the beginnning of the present 
century. Preparation for bacteriological warfare does not 
indeed imply an intention to use it in war, any more 
than the preparations for gas warfare made by all nations 
between 1918 and 1939 committed anyone to the use of 
it in the Second World War ; in fact it was not used, 
because the Allies were determined not to use it first, 
and the Axis did not find that there was sufficient 
advantage to be gained by resorting to it. 


But in the case of any legally prohibited weapon no 
nation can afford to risk suffering defeat through its 
unexpected use by the enemy, especially when that 
enemy has a record of extreme disregard of moral and 
legal restraints; hence each nation will study the 
technical aspects of the illegal arm and equip itself for 
retaliation in kind if the enemy should resort to it. There 
can be no valid objection to such precautionary measures. 
There is, however, a tendency today to speak of ali 
possible means of war as if their use were a foregone 
conclusion ; and this has fostered suspicions, not merely 
among the ignorant but in some highly sophisticated 
minds, that “perhaps the Americans are trying out 
something in Korea.” Suspicions of this kind are par- 
ticularly hard to allay, because of the special difficulty 
of finding out whether bacteriological warfare is being 
carried on or not. 


This uncertainty is the third main point of propaganda 
advantage for the Communists in the present atrocity 
campaign. In the case of poison gas or atomic bombs, 
there can be little question whether they are actually 
being used or not, even though there may be a dispute 
as to which side used them first. But if there are large- 
scale outbreaks of disease in a country at war, or even. at 
peace, it may now be hard to determine whether they 
should be attributed to natural causes or to deliberate 
human agency. There have been in the past outbreaks 
of exceptional virulence, ranging from the “ Black 
Death” in Europe in the thirteenth century to the 
“ Spanish Influenza ” at the end of the First World War, 
which were certainly not due to purposive human action, 
but which would have been widely attributed to it had 
jt been common knowledge that each nation’s scientists 
were in fact preparing such things in their laboratories. 


It may well be that the present campaign of Com- 
munist accusation is only the first example of “germ 
scare” politics ; that in future any country which suffers 
from some exceptional epidemic will imagine itself the 
victim of bacterial aggression, whether this results from 
popular panic or from the interested opportunism of its 
government. The only way in which such charges can 
ever be checked is for the state which makes them to 
submit its evidence to the scrutiny of impartial and com- 
petent experts, Without the restraining power of genuine 
neutral investigation the nature of warfare by disease is 
such as to give immense scope for a propaganda arousing 
the most extreme emotions of fear, horror and hatred 
without any foundation in reality at all. 


It is, indeed, highly probable that there have recently 
been serious epidemics in China and North Korea. In 
both countries the general standards of hygiene have 
remained very low, and the ravages of war, recent in 
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Korea and long continued in China, have aggravated 
conditions conducive to pestilence. Long before the 
Chinese Communist radio began to talk about germ war- 
fare, correspondents in Korea were commenting on the 
astonishing deficiencies of the medical services of the 
Chinese army. By projecting the idea of American germ 
warfare into their home front propaganda the Com- 
munists in China and North Korea have actually killed 
two birds with one stone, for they have stirred up fresh 
hatred against the Americans while, at the same time, 
they have disclaimed any responsibility for the ravages 
of disease with which their health authorities are unable 
to cope. From the time-lag which occurred between the 
first Chinese talk about germ warfare and the full 
orchestration of world-wide Communist propaganda, it 


-. appears likely that the theme was first developed by the 


Chinese Communists for local needs, and was only 
developed on the grand scale when Moscow’s planners 
of political warfare saw how easily it could be exploited. 


* 


In spite of the high technical skill which has gone into 
the production of this particular show and the volume 
of superficially impressive detail so helpfully provided 
by the Democratic Lawyers, there have been certain 
errors which have exposed the Communist case to refuta- 
tion at vital points. For example, the Peking People’s 
Daily on March 15th published photographs of what was 
alleged to be a “ germ bomb ” in which bacteria had been 
dropped from the air; but it has been pointed out in 
Washington that it is in fact a picture of the standard 
type of American non-explosive leaflet dropper which, 
for various reasons, could not be used for bacteriological 
warfare. It would, however, be a mistake for western 
nations to rely for their defence against Communist 
atrocity propaganda on such rebuttals of particular items 
in the evidence put forward by the other side. The 
governments affected by the spate of Communist vilifica- 
tion should direct the attention of mankind to the one 


NOTES OF 


Within the Parties 


The Conservatives will return to Parliament next week 
eager to demonstrate, particularly by getting on with Bills 
for steel and transport, that the Government is unshaken by 
the county council elections and the pressure of Labour’s 
delaying tactics. At the meeting of the 1922 Committee just 
before Easter, Mr Churchill dealt easily with the backbench 
impatience which had manifested itself in demands for pur- 
chase tax changes to help the textile industry and for quicker 
action on denationalisation. He made the backbenchers con- 
fident that the Government will if necessary use the guillotine 
to get its programme through. Itsis plain that the so-called 
revolts in the Tory ranks are no more than the usual pressures 
of any political rank and file. They can have no real political, 
significance unless they take the form of demands that Mr 
Churchill should yield his place and his friends to younger 
men. No such demands have yet been voiced among the 
Tories, though they may come. 

In the meantime Mr Bevan has had a fruitful Easter. At 
Margate the sixth largest union in the TUC, the Union of 
Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers, voted by an over- 
whelming majority for a motion demanding cuts in the 
defence programme. This gives the Bevanites not only the 
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essential point—that the powers of the free world are 
willing to have all such es investigated by neutral 
and impartial bodies, whereas the Communists are not, 
Enquiries either by the International Red Cross or by 
the World Health Organisation have been proposed, but 
have been turned down by the Communists. It is clear 
that the only means by which truth can be sorted out 
from falsehood in a contest of accusations and denials ‘s 
through investigation by independent and disinterested 
observers. But it is a basic Communist contention that 
all persons and organisations in the world not under 
Communist direction are controlled by American 
imperialism, and that, therefore, none of the bodies 
recognised by the free world as suitable for the task of 
investigation can be acceptable to Moscow or Peking. 


It is just this doctrine which the political leaders of 
the free world must resolutely challenge and controvert, 
for it involves the fundamental difference between the 
confronted worlds of despotism and liberty. In Com- 
munist states every man is a servant of the state and, 
if he speaks at all, must say what the ruling party requires 
him to say, but in the free democracies there are 
numerous persons who in the determination of a question 
of evidence are bound only by their professional con- 
sciences, and are not liable to any reprisals if their 
conclusions should be inconvenient politically to their 
governments. Nobody acquainted with the reality of the 
matter doubts that the doctors and specialists of either 
the International Red Cross or the World Health 
Organisation can be trusted to give an honest verdict if 
they are allowed full facilities for investigation in inter- 
national atrocity charges. 


It may be said that all this is too obvious to need 
assertion. But we live in an age of mass publicity, and 
in our time the great battles of political warfare will not 
be decided by what is obvious to a few. The incessant 
onslaught of Communist slander must be met with more 
vigour of statement and greater concentration on 
essentials.than the free world has yet shown. 


THE. WEEK 


backing af USDAW’s 350,000 votes at the Labour party 
conference in the autumn but also the support of the union’s 
secretary on the TUC General Council. Mr Bevan’s friends 
have a long way fo go before they can hope to secure 
majority of trade union support—the miners and the Trans- 
port and General Workers stand solidly in the way—but they 
are certainly strengthened by this victory in the first skirmish 
of the battle that will be fought out at the autumn conference. 
Even more significant than the vote was the tone of the 
speeches with which the motion was supported. Mr Alfred 
caiacead oar Mr Bevan as Minister of Labour, 
argued bravely for the principle that Labour in opposition 
should stand by the policies ft advocated in office. - the 
union preferred to retreat to the v and uncertain ground 
of less rearmament and more that is contemporary 
Bevanism. This very vagueness is, indeed, the strength and 
danger of Mr Bevan’s position. He can appear to collect « 
great volume of support by eppseuns to all those who for 
any reason at all want anything less than the present amount 
of rearmament. But he is not thereby getting support for 
any positive policy. No such policy has been ropounded. 
This is the irresponsibility in the position of the tee Left. 
It is also the weakness that the 8 official leaders should 
be able to strike at when they think the time is ripe. 
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Five in Harmony . 

If the Liberal party has attracted less attention in this 
Parliament than in the last, that is not because it has been 
less effective. It is because the consistency and unity of the 


Liberals do not make news as their dissensions in the last 
Parliament did. 


The Liberals can reasonably think that in the past five 
and a half months they have achieved what was possible for 
them. Last October, when Mr Clement Davies turned down 
Mr Churchill’s offer of a post in the Government, the 
Liberals, fearing the effects of the narrow majority on the 
conduct of affairs, promised their support, both inside and 
outside Parliament, for “ measures clearly conceived in the 
interests Of the country as a whole.” They have adhered 
faithfully to this declaration. They have backed the Govern- 
ment in §6 out of 64 divisions. The only major questions 
on which they have voted against it have been the banish- 
ment of Seretse Khama, te tax on petrol (though they 
supported the Government on the four other tax changes 
challenged by the Labour party) and five amendments to the 
Health Service Bill. They also voted for Mr de Freitas when 
he sought to introduce a Bill to limit the number of peers 
in the Cabinet. On defence, on the import cuts and the other 
economic measures—in short, on the fundamentals of their 
policy—the Conservatives have found Mr Davies and his 
four colleagues in the lobbies with them ; the sixth Liberal 
MP, Mr Hopkin Morris, does not vote because he is a 
deputy chairman. ‘The general unanimity of the Liberals 
in these divisions reflects, of course, the defeat of Lady 
Megan Lloyd George and her two more radical colleagues, 
Mr Roberts and Mr Edgar Granville, who in the last Parlia- 
ment fought against their party’s loss of sympathy with 
Labour. 


It would be wrong to deduce from their present support 
of the Tories that the Liberals are being quietly swallowed 
up as were the National Liberals. The Liberals’ antagonism 
to the Government’s treatment of Seretse Khama, as well as 
their detailed objections to aspects of the new health charges, 
show that they are ready to use freely the escape clause 
which binds them to support only meastres conceived “ in 
the interests of the country as a whole.” In the constituen- 
cies, moreover, the Liberal party machine is undergoing a 
thorough overhaul. In an atmosphere of commendable 
realism Mr Frank Byers, the party chairman, is calling on 
constituency after constituency to face frankly the facts about 
its finances and membership—both usually meagre—and to 
redouble the efforts to give the party a more solid basis. 
This reconstruction from the foundations upwards has long 
been needed, and is greatly improving the party’s 
organisation, 


* ” * 


Dr Mossadegh and the Facts 


Dr Mossadegh, the Persian Prime Minister, is beginning 
to reach the end of the financial gambits he can try without 
provoking serious political opposition. Thus, although the 
deadlock with Britain is still complete and the International 
Bank’s statement just before Easter re-emphasised its inability 
to see any “ prospect of going forward with its proposals in 
the immediate future,” the next few weeks and months are 
likely to prove a critically testing time. The Persian Govern- 
Ment was always expected to be able to finance itself up to 
the end of March without resorting to extreme measures. 
Now, Dr Mossadegh is faced with either a very rapid inflation, 
a heavy increase in direct taxation, a drastic slashing of the 
Civil service and unemployed oilfield staff, or a mixture of 
all three. Nor can even he any longer hope for an American 
loan ; he was told flatly by the State Department last month 
that this could not be granted so long as Persia’s natural 
resources—oil—remain unexploited. 


{t would be wrong to expect any quick wave of opposition 
‘0 Dr Mossadegh ; his political astuteness may doubtless win 
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him several more tricks. But there are already several fresh 
signs of uneasiness, and he cannot adopt any of the economic 
alternatives which face him without spreading doubt and 
hostility, above all among those on whom he most relies for 
support. It is notable that the potential opposition was 
strengthened last week by the return to Persia of the former 
premier, Qavam-es-Saltaneh. All these trénds no doubt 
help to explain Dr Mossadegh’s renewed energy in sticking 
pins into the British by complaining, for instance, about the 
visit to the archaeological ruins of Persepolis by Mr Middie- 
ton, the chargé d’affaires, and by expelling The Times’ 
correspondent. 


In these circumstances, it is more than ever in the British 
interest to wait and see. If no business can be done with Dr 
Mossadegh, his successor may be more realistic and states- 
manlike—as may yet prove to be the case in Egypt. Fortu- 
nately, the American point of view appears to be changing, 
and London and Washington are now closer together than in 
the past. The former American belief that, if Dr Mossadegh 
falls, chaos will ensue, does not look as well founded as it 
did. Moreover, with the failure of the International Bank 
mission Britain is no longer faced with the awkward question 
of whether to agree to a settlement that might prove to be 
only temporarily and partially satisfactory, or to for 
something more permanent than would bring the full of 
Persian oil back into the world’s markets. Meanwhile, the 
next few weeks are likely to see fresh publicity for both the 
British and the Persian cases, as The Hague Court reviews 
the admissibility of that dispute to its jurisdiction. 


* * * 


The Security Council and Tunisia 


The states which, out of sympathy for the Tunisians 
in their complaint against France, attempted to get the 
Security Council to place the subject on its agenda, have 
failed in their object. Their case was dismissed in a way 
that in the short run is clearly convenient for France. But 
the incident may well turn like a boomerang, and eventually 
hit not only France but the other western powers. 


Certain elements in Tunisia had decided to make the 
appeal in circumstances that are fully described in an article 
on page 170. When they first did so, in January, by no 
means all Tunisian opinion was on their side. Since then, 
however, the events described in the article have rallied 
virtually the whole of the Protectorate behind them. As is 
well known, there is no machinery at the United Nations 
for presenting complaints other than through a member 
state. Naturally France, which acts for Tunisia in matters 
of foreign ‘affairs since its Resident General is, by treaty, 
the Bey’s Foreign Minister, was not going to lay a complaint 
against itself. - Therefore Pakistan, after presiding over 
several angry conclaves of the fifteen Arab and Asian states, 
filled the necessary role. 


The Pakistan delegate, Professor Bokhari, did not allow 
his position as president of the Council to inhibit him from 
passionate advocacy of the Tunisian cause ; but all his efforts 
failed to muster the seven votes necessary for the inscription 
of a subject upon the agenda. Besides Pakistan, the only 
states ready to vote for its pro were Chile, Brazil, 
Nationalist China and the Soviet Union. Great Britain and 
France voted against it, and the other members abstained. 
Legally, it is fully possible to argue that, since the = had 
not consented to the laying of the complaint, had 
appointed another prime minister though not another cabinet, 
thereby formally replacing the arrested ministry, discussion 
of the matter by foreign states amounted to taking sides 
in Tunisia’s internal affairs. ‘There is, indeed, much to 
be said for the view that public discussion of the Tunisian 
problem in the Security Council (inevitably accompanied 
by a good deal of verbal mauling of France and the 
other big powers by the small ones) will do little to help 
France and the Tunisians to work out a settlement. 
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All the same, the long-term effects of the incident are 
bound to be unfortunate. Mr Nehru has already drawn 
attention to the serious results of the United Nations’ refusal 
to listen to Asian views. The Asian-Arab group of states 
will be reinforced in its conviction that the western powers 
are reactionaries who will always hang together on “ colonial ” 
issues, regardless of the merits of a case. The left-wing 
groups among them will be provided with a fresh argument 
that only from Russia can help be expected. The French 
authorities in Paris, who are absorbed in domestic affairs, and 
those in Tunisia, who have been wrapped up in the imme- 
diate issue of getting together a substitute cabinet, have 
many of them lost sight of these wider issues. If the Asian- 
Arab stafes should succeed in getting a special session of 
the General Assembly summoned, the French will perhaps 
wish that they had settled for the relative privacy of the 
Security Council. . , 

* * * 
We Liked Ike 


By the beginning of June, in about six weeks’ time, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation will have lost its first 
Supreme Commander and the Pentagon an active five star 
general. More important than either, the Atlantic nations 
will have lost, perhaps temporarily, an inspiring Jeader and 
their most skilful, certainly their nicest, diplomatist. It is 
not for Europe to wish General Eisenhower good luck for the 
future ; that would be a gross interference in the ifiternal 
affairs of another country such as the General himself has 
consistently scorned. Nor would it be fair either to his 
successor or to his American supporters for Europeans to 
sorrow too much over his departure. 


There is, however, one small piece of testimony that he 
can properly take with him from his brief but fruitful assign- 
ment on the Continent. The basic problem of the Supreme 
Command was that an essentially international job had to be 
performed’ by a national personality. On his arrival, General 
Eisenhower went straight to this base. He promised that he 
would become a man of twelve parts, not more nor less than 
one twelfth American. He has kept that promise more nearly 
than would have seemed possible ; indeed, he leaves with 
two new parts to his credit, the Greek and the Turk. This 
in itself was difficult; the miracle is that, while himself twelve 
parts, he should have given to the Atlantic powers at home 
as well as under his command a unity that was greater than 
any one of them or than the sum of their parts. 


Alone, they would never have found it. It is a slippery 
thing to hold on to even now that it is found. And they 
must look to the General’s successor to help them to keep it. 
It is partly a tribute to him, and partly a recognition of the 
prime source of western strength, that there is not a 


responsible person in Europe who would not wish that 


successor to be an American. 
* * * 


The Swing in the Counties 


The full results of the county council elections in 
England and Wales show that Labour strengthened its hold 
in 49 councils out of the 62. Altogether 1,251 Labour 
councillors were elected out of a total of about 3,900—that 
is, about 32 per cent. Strict comparison between the old 
and the new councils is impossible, since there has been 
much redistribution of seats and creation of new ones. But 
Labour had only about a 22 per cent representation on the 
old councils. There is therefore no doubt about the reality 
of the swing towards Labour ; the net effect is as if 10 per 
cent of seats in the hands of Conservatives, Independents 
and Liberals had been transferred to Labour. 


Control has shifted in fewer councils than might have 
been expected. Before the aldermen are taken into account, 
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Labour now has a majority on twelve councils instead of 
six. The Labour gains are in Carmarthen, Essex, | 213. 
shire, Northumberland, Stafford and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. But in two of these—Carmarthen and Stafi..;4— 
the aldermen on the old councils had already tipped the .cale 
in favour of Labour. Labour control of the county councils 
is now the same as it was before the defeats of 1949, © xcept 
that it has exchanged Middlesex for Lancashire. In ‘three 
other counties—Brecon, Bedford and Norfolk—Labow has 
more seats than any of the other parties but less than their 
combined strength, The Conservatives retain cont:| of 
seven councils and have a lead, but not a clear majority, in 
one other. Liberals still have their one success in Flint. Of 
the -remaining councils, 32 are in the hands of the Inde- 
pendents with an overall majority, and on six others 
Independents are more numerous than any party. 


_ In Kent, Essex, Lancashire and London, Labour made a 
net gain of more than 20 seats on each council. The | abour 
majority of 55 in London is now surpassed only in its strong- 
hold of Durham. In London the voting split §5 pe: cent 
for Labour, 44 per cent for the Conservatives and 1 per cent 
for others ; in 1949 the corresponding figures were 47 per 
cent, §I per cent and 2 per cent. There was, therefore, a 
direct swing of between 7 and 8 per cent of the*votes from 
Conservative to Labour. This comparison with the previous 
voting for county councils is the only direct evidence of the 
change in opinion that the elections provide. The Conserve- 
tives are less popular now than they were in 1949. There 
are too many differences between local and national elections 
for it to be legitimate to draw any firm conclusions about 
the way opinion has moved, in London or elsewhere. since 
the general election last October. What can reasonably be 
drawn is one negative inference: the county elections would 
not have gone so badly for the Conservatives if there were 
not a mood of dissatisfaction with the Government. This 
was the point made in The Economist last week, and 1t is not 
affected by the argument which a correspondent advances 
on page 158. 


* * * 


Tears Over Corsets 


The House of Commons has so far given three days 
to the committee stage of the National Health Service Bill 
and has made very little progress. The Opposition has. 
naturally, put down many affendments ; a large part of the 
proceedings on the second day, for instance, was taken up 
with proposals to exempt from the charges artificial limbs, 
wigs, surgical boots, elastic hosiery and abdominal belts. 
Delaying tactics are inevitable ; but when they are obviously 
an important motive for the amendments it is particularly 
nauseating that so many Labour speeches were charged with 
emotion. Member after member brought up “ hard cases": 
mothers, and miners, suffering great hardship by having 
pay a charge for abdominal supports; the disabled being 
forced to buy peg legs-the bald being depfessed by n0! 
being able to afford a wig. It is a pity that so much 
emotion is always put into any discussion of the health 
service’s finances ; it hampers serious thought of how [© 


place them on a satisfactory basis. 


Unfortunately, the chi€f government speeches have beet 
as weak as Labour’s have been emotional. Mr Croo!shank 
has relied too much on pointing out that the Bill was merely 
carrying on the policy laid down by his predecessors. The 
charges, therefore, as Mr Jain MacLeod pointed out «0 the 
second reading, bear ne- relation to any attempt to improve 
the administration of the health service. They are a budge! 
device ; that is all. One example may be given. [i the 
dental service is intended to i re the state of the peoples 
teeth, as it should be, then the charge for dental tree'men 
should fall on the last portion of the cost, not the first. !0 
other words, if the government paid the first pound (01 'w° 
pounds) of the cost of treatment instead of the pavett: 
and the patient the rest, people would be encouraged (0 °° 
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regularly to their dentists. Under the proposed charge they 
re likely to put off going as long as possible. 

Sooner or later the charges should be reviewed in the 
light of this sort of consideration. In the -meantime, the 
health service will not be improved if one side continues 
‘9 shed tears over the hard cases that are bound tosarise, 
charge or no charge, and the other merely answers back: 
“You started it.” 


* * * 


« People’s Police ” 


On Good Friday Mr Harry Pollitt told the Congress 
of the British Communist party that all good Communists 
must now co-operate with “militant and class-conscious ” 
members of the Labour movement. On Saturday he made it 
plain that the policies of the “mass movement” he en- 
visages would be those of the Communist party. And on 
Easter Sunday one of his lieutenants, Mr John Gollan, 
defined with unusual precision what these policies aim to do. 
In a pamphlet on “People’s Democracy for Britain” he 
explains, step by step, how to establish once and for all a 
“People’s Government” at Westminster, It is as well that 
the militant members of the Labour movement should know 
what they are supposed to be helping forward. “It is out of 
the struggle for peace, wages and social advance that we see 
the broad people’s alliance emerging.” 


This is the alliance which “in the near future can elect 
a People’s Government.” It would be “ no ordinary electoral 
victory in the traditional sense”; for one thing, as Mr 
Gollan shows with commendable frankness, it would be final. 
Parliament, the police, the armed services and the judicature 
would have to be reformed at once and made responsive, as 
he puts it, “to the people’s will.” The first thing to do 
would be to remove supporters of a previous regime from 
“all positions of authority in the state apparatus and replace 
them by men and women who are determined and loyal 
advocates of the people’s power.” The most important task 
of all will be to reform “ the leadership and direction of the 
police, the CID, Special Branch and MIs,” and to appoint 
men who sympathise with the People’s Government to “ the 
highest positions in the services.” It would also replace the 
High Court Judges by “ progressive lawyers” and “ overhaul 
the whole legal code to conform with the aims and objects 
of a Socialist State.” Even then, the Communists think, the 
new “democratic” government might be insecure. The 
BBC would have to be made into “an instrument expressing 
the interests of the le” and Parliament would have to 
be “transformed and in this new form included in the state 
structure Of people’s democracy.” 

Communists are, of course, familiar with such plans as 
these ; they have studied with admiration the activities of 
their Continental friends. But potential members of the 
broad “ mass-movement” that Mr Pollitt has in mind may 
be grateful for the warning. The leaders of the trade union 
movement will, if they are wise, make sure that their 
members know about it. 


* * * 
Vanity Fair 


A good time was clearly had by all who went to the 
International Economic Conference in Moscow. They met, 
according to the glowing Soviet accounts, in a columned hall 
approached by a marble staircase and a richly carpeted lobby. 
On the walls were colourful catalogues of foreign firms and 
trade organisations ; outside, an orgy of Russian trade’ dis- 
plays, sightseeing tours and official entertainment. In this 
atmosphere of well-being and good intentions, a number of 
‘tresponsible members of parliament and private individuals, 
tanging from befuddled philanthropists to out and out 
{cllow travellers, had the gratification of describing them- 
selves as the “British (or French, etc.) delegation,” and 
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constituting themselves the “high contracting parties” to 
“trade agreements” worth, on paper, millions of pounds. 

Their official activities involved making speeches, sitting 
in committees and drafting resolutions. The only important 
point to emerge from the speeches was a general indication 
from the East of the amount by which it was prepared to 
increase its trade with the West. According to the President 
of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce, Mr Nesterov, Russia 
could increase its trade with the free world to 10-15 billion 
roubles a year, compared with the postwar maximum of 
5 billion in 1948, and a 1931 level (in current prices) of 
II billion, Agreements of two years, three years or even 
longer periods would be considered, and employment would* 
thus be generously provided for two million people in the 
exporting countries, Britain’s share could be 2.5 billion 
roubles, or the same as in 1937 at current prices. 


The committees were largely designed to allow the 
Russians to repeat their warnings of disaster to Western 
Europe and their blandishments to South East Asia. For the 
first purpose, there was a committee on the social con- 
sequences of curtailing east-west trade which agreed with Mr 
Nesterov that trading with the Soviet Union would settle the 
unemployment problem in no time. There was also a com- 
mittee on trade with the under-developed countries and one 
on mitigating existing trade restrictions. In a moment of 

laintive realism—perhaps the only one of the whole con- 
erence—the Polish chairman of this last committee con- 
fessed that only a conference at governmental level, “ held 
under UN auspices, would have the power to take effective 
measures to eliminate restrictions and improve the free flow 
of business.” Hence the resolutions to the United Nations, 
which were the only official product of the International 
Economic Conference. The more spectacular results came 
from the “ business contacts bureau” which brought dele- 
gations into direct negotiations outside the conference hail. 





More room in Oxford 


The Randolph Hotel in Oxford has in the past three years 
been almost doubled in size, extensively improved and largely 
re-furnished. It now offers accommodation of the high standard 
expected by visitors to the University City both for overnight 
and for restaurant meals, There are bedrooms, many with bath- 
rooms en suite, for 180 guests and the restaurant services have 
been increased in size and modernised. The finest Assembly 
Room in the City provides for banquets and balls and smaller 
functions. A Garage adjoins, with entrance in Beaumont Street. 


Resident Managers : Major & Mrs. Stewart 
Telephone 47481/5 


RANDOLPH HOTEL 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 
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The British bag of “trade agreements” was alleged to be 
worth £16 million, including a £10 million “ agreement” 
with China and {£2 million each with East Germany and 
Rumania. About half the total British exports would be 
textiles ; the rest would be metals and chemicals of a kind 
hitherto undisclosed. 


* * * 


Trading to Tune 


Events in the last few months have made it irresistible 
to the Russians to hold an economic conference such as last 
week’s. It is too easy to argue that the new dollar crisis, 
the consumer goods recession, the rising prices and persistent 
shortages have all been caused by America and could all be 
solved by trading with Russia; too easy to rub home the 
lesson. with spectacular offers to buy textiles, to provide 
Polish coal, to give long-term agreements to producers, easy 
forms of payment and good delivery terms. It is almost 
persuasive ; but there is still no excuse for those in the 
West who are swallowing it, hook, line and sinker. Let them 
only ask themselves one question: Why is the iron curtain 
there at all ? 


The iron curtain, in so far as it applies to trade, consists 
first of a Communist amputation of all personal contacts with 
the West and second, in one small part of it only, of western 
export restrictions. Textiles, herrings, spices and the 
other consumer goods which the East is suddenly so anxious 
to buy could always be bought for the asking. That they 
have not been bought in the past and that offers for them 
should have now been made in Moscow can only mean that 
the offers are either pure propaganda or conditional on 
extracting other goods from the West at the pistol point of 
its own recession. Those goods which are subject to western 
restrictions are so for a very good reason. Most of them 
are allowed across the curtain in moderate quantities. Those 
of them that are not either contribute to eastern war potential 
or are scarce in the West. These controls are the minimum 
that the West has decided are necessary for its strategic 
safety, and it is difficult to see what has been said in Moscow 
to alter that decision. East-west trade, from the western 
point of view, is permitted except where it is dangerous. It 
will not cease to be dangerous because a recession threatens 
and Moscow calls an economic conference. 


If Moscow is playing politics under the guise of commerce, 
s0 much more so is Peking. What its “trade agreement ” is 
worth depends on the composition of the 65 per cent of the 
British exports not accounted for by textiles. But whether 
or not they are goods on the restricted list, there are two 
excellent reasons why Britain should not trade with China 
through Moscow. By signing an agreement in Moscow, the 
Chinese are clearly intending to cut out the normal channels 
of Anglo-Chinese trade and to deliver the final blow to the 
tottering British firms whose livelihood it used to be. By 
making a public song and dance about signing such an 
agreement they are hoping to revive the bad blood between 
the US Congress and the British Government on the issue 
of China’s trade. Is it worth £34 million to Lancashire to 
play Peking’s game in either respect ? 

The West will trade with the East as far as strategy allows 
it. It cannot do more until strategy becomes irrelevant. It 
must be on the watch for any signs that Moscow—or Peking 
—wants to call off the cold war at any point. But economic 
conferences in Moscow on the present pattern only prove 
that economics as well as politics are still in the battlefield. 


* * * 


Indonesia After Three Years 


The new government of Dr Wilopo comes into power 
in Jakarta at a moment when Indonesia has been out of the 
headline news for several months. In a troubled world this 
obscurity is the normal lot of any country which for the 
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time being has no serious troubles. But this silence does not 
imply either that Indonesia has lost its importance as by {ar 
the jargest country in South East Asia or that everyihing 
there is quiet, prosperous and happy. On looking back 
however, to the tormented period of three years ago when 
the Jogjakarta Republic was still im the throes of its long 
struggle for independence from Dutch rule, the progress 
achieved has been up to reasonable expectations. ; 

Dr Wilopo’s new government has been criticised as being 
no more than a reshuffle of old faces. That is absurd. While 
one of its features is that this government contains more 
new young men than any other since independence, it would 
hardly be possible for a revolutionary struggle of such 
intensity as Indonesia’s not to leave at the helm for several 
years afterwards some of the men who conducted it. The 
main inspiration and the most sober political guidance in 
that struggle came respectively from President Sukarno and 
his Vice-President, Dr Hatta. Two other predominant 
figures of the revolutionary days have seats in the new 
cabinet. Three years ago the new Minister of the Interior, 
Dr Rum, was about to reach with his Dutch opposite number 
the famous Rum-van Royen agreement which made The 
Hague Conference possible. And the man who has just 
returned to prominence in his old post of Minister of Defence 
is the Sultan of Jogjakarta. 

Dr Wilopo’s government is primarily drawn, like its pre- 
decessors, from Indonesia’s two largest parties, the Masjumi 
(Moslems) and the PNI (Nationalists) ; but members of six 
other groups are also represented. The three features of 
its programme are to hasten the general elections for a 
constituent assembly, to set up a special National Security 
Council for dealing with problems of internal security— 
presumably it is for this reason that the Ministries of Defence 
and the Interior are being placed in such trusted hands—and 
to pursue a foreign policy of absolute neutrality and inde- 
pendence. Indonesia still has much internal lawlessness. 
With the fall in the price of rubber, and after the hard 
bargaining for the new tin agreement with the United States, 
its economy is none too healthy. And, notably, none of the 
outgoing ministers who brought down the last government 
by accepting America’s terms for economic aid are in the 
new one. Dr Wilopo leads, nevertheless, a country which 
has generally exercised a moderate influence on its neighbours 


and which may yet have a major part to play in the develop- 
ment of the new Asia. 


Defining Partnership 


The conference on Central African federation, 
adjourned at Victoria Falls last September, will be resumed 
in London next week. The most interesting part of the 
statement put out after the conference adjourned was the 
declaration that Northern Rhodesian Africans might be 
willing to consider federation after the policy of partnership 
had been defined and “as so defined, put into progressive 
action.” Unfortunately, this declaration, made by the 
Africans’ representatives at the Conference, was later robbed 
of most of its value by the complete refusal of the Africans 0 
take any part in the talks on partnership. 


This refusal has not, however, deterred the Northem 
Rhodesian Government: from drafting a definition of part- 
nership, which it published last week as a basis for discussion. 
As a statement of principles it is unexceptionable. “A0y 
constitutional arrangements must include proper provision 
for both Europeans and Africans and proper safeguards for 
their rights and interests.” Africans must be “ helped forward 
along the path of economic, social and political progress . - - 
so that they may take their full part with the rest of the com- 
munity in the economic and political life of the territory. 
In translating principles into practice, the government pre 
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The Thames Board Mills’ story is one of 
vision and enterprise. Here is an organi- 
zation known wherever British-made 
“cardboard” is used ; proud to be the largest of 
its kind in the British Empire. Here, modern 
craftsmen, with their mammoth machines, 
transform tiny fibres into thousands of tons of 
“ THAMES BOARD ” a week. Large reels, small 
reels, sheets of many sizes, white, brown, grey and 
coloured—vital board to pack millions of pounds- 
worth of British goods or to bind books and to 
make ceilings and walls in buildings of all kinds. 
Food, soap, clothing, footwear, medical supplies, 
hardware, electrical apparatus —all manner of 
goods——need the protection of cartons made 
from “THAMES BOARD,” plus (of course) 
“FIBERITE” PACKING CASES, to get them 
safely to market. 
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The world is yours for just over £500 ! 

Yes, B.O.A.C.—Zin_ co-operation with Qantas, 
B.C.P.A. and TEAL — now offers a special round- 
the-world concession ticket. You can circle the globe 
— East to West or West to Easton British 
airlines all the way. 

You fly above the weather in fully pressurized 
4-engined aircraft. And always you enjoy the same 
high standards of British service, hospitality and 
world-wide flying experience. 

Your whole trip — on one ticket all the way — is 
planned carefully in advance. Liberal stopover 
privileges enable you to break your journey where 
you wish — in a dozen or more countries — for as 
long as you wish, provided your round-the-world 
journey is completed within 12 months, You actually 
enjoy 25,000 miles of air travel with all the comfort 
and convenience of a short flight. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or any B.O.A.C. or Quantas office. 
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noses to increase the representation of African interests in 

‘he next Legislative Council and intends that eventually— 
long as racial representation remains—Africans should 

have the same number of representatives as Europeans, “In 
1c economic field,.every individual must be free to rise to 

‘he level that his ability, energy, qualifications and character 
mit,” and the government will provide better facilities 
; training Africans for more responsible work. 


And so on. Of particular interest is the announcement 

, project for building in Central Africa “a higher college 
for Africans,” since such an institution would be the best 
means *of ensuring that Africans play an increasing and 
responsible part in their country’s life. But even if the 
ect is fulfilled, it will be some time before ‘its fruits are 
apparent, and a similar criticism can be made of the whole 
document. If it had been produced years ago, and acted 
upon, the plans for federation would have been more surely 
laid. As things are, it is likely to be considered by the 
Africans as @ bribe for their consent to federation and make 
them more distrustful than ever. In any case, they can 
point out that it is not binding on Southern Rhodesia, which 
would be the dominant voice in the federation’s government. 


3 . 


* * = 


The Viewing Classes 


An article by Mr Robert Silvey in the current BBC 
Quarterly gives Statistical evidence for a fact well known to 
anyone who has looked out of a railway carriage window. 
[he people who buy television sets are the people who, 
according to Labour propaganda, are so cruelly hit by an 
extra 1s. 6d. a head for food. An inquiry based on over 
3,000 television families suggests that nearly 80 per cent of 
television licence holders have incomes of {650 a year or 
less, and that §0 per cent have less than £400. The inquiry 
showed also that among people of the same income group 
the less educated are the more likely to possess television 
sets ; and of those who do possess sets, the less educated 
use them more. 


One reason for-this is no doubt that many of the pro- 
grammes are designed for the dim-witted ; but the main 
reason is that television is by its nature most popular with 
those who are least able to use their leisure in an active way. 
If viewing merely replaces some equally passive form of 
amusement, there is no Cause for regret. A comparison of the 
television families with a control group of their neighbours 
showed that when people take to television they listen to the 
wireless much less, But it is significant that of those who had 
hobbies, three in every ten said that they had spent less time 
on them since they became viewers. On the other hand, 
there will be no regret that television encroaches on the 
cinema ; for every three visits which the control group paid 
to the cinema, the television sample paid only two. Forty- 
two per cent of the viewers said that they read less, but as 
the television programmes were probably of a higher quality 
than the reading matter that they stopped reading, this is 
no disaster. 

he reason for concern about television lies in its effect not 
on adults but on children. British children do not quite 
eniulate the children of television owners in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who watch television for 18 hours a week ; 
but the present inquiry showed that twelve to fourteen-year- 
ds view for as long as 11 hours a week. No doubt some 
¢ what they see is useful, or even edifying, and most is 
\armless ; but soaking up vast quantities of indifferent variety 
> 4 poor substitute for the games they should be playing and 

things they should be making. Quite apart from the 
100ls_ television service which is being started experi- 
mentally next month, the BBC should recognise the fact that 
‘s television programmes as a whole, not just those intended 
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in the lives of the young. 


' children, are becoming an important formative influence, 


: ; 153 
The Root of the Trouble 


Last week-end the Council of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation formally announced its 
finding that France was forced to reintroduce quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports that it had previously liberalised. 
This is but further evidence that international trade cannot 
be expanded by schemes or agreements alone. It rests on the 
will of the countries concerned. An increasing volume of 
trade between countriesr can be fostered only if those 
countries so regulate their internal economies as to maintain 
their overseas payments accounts in equilibrium. The freeing 


of intra~European trade—the move from bilateralism to — 


multilateralism—implied that member countries had agreed 
to renounce some part of their sovereignty over their 
domestic economic affairs, that they were no longer able to 
pursue fully independent economic policies. And liberalisa- 
tion has failed precisely because this fact was not under- 
stood ; or if it was, it was cértainly not put into cffect. 


The Council of the GEEC could hardly do otherwise than 
accept the fait accompli presented by France, just as it had 
to accept the one presented by Britain three months earlier. 
Both countries refused to adjust their economies to the 
stresses and strains of the outside world. Britain blamed the 
adverse terms of trade ; France, the rearmament programme 
that it is thinking of introducing. Both put the comforts of 
their people before the wellbeing of their country. If the 
Council had not agreed to what had already been done, the 
liberalisation scheme would have died there and then. But 
at least the Council pointed out that cutting imports would 
not solve the French problem ; that the root of the trouble 
was inflation ; and that the solution lay in restoring confi- 
dence and internal economic stability, and in increasing 
exports. It recognised that the French government has 
already taken steps to reduce its expenditure, to restrict 
credit and to hold down the wage-price spiral. But, it 
added, the government should do everything it can to expand 
production particularly of those goods that can be exported. 
Member countries were asked to help France as best they 
could when renewing their trade agreements. 


Although the OEEC cannot dictate to member countries in 
these matters, it can exert considerable moral pressure by its 
objective analyses and its practical recommendations. This 
is perhaps all one can hope for-at the present time, until 
countries learn by the hard lessons of recurring crises that 
internal: financial stability is their most vital political and 
economic objective. 


* * * 


Revolt in the Andes 


Over the last decade Bolivia has undergone ten revolu- 
tions, and those who have dealings with this dyspeptic but 
by no means insignificant country—the source of about one- 
fifth of the world’s tin ore—have learnt to accustom them- 
selves to its habits. Familiarity of this kind should not, 
however, be allowed to breed complete indifference. The 
revolution that took place last week was not merely 
bloodier than most of its predecessors ; it also possessed 
other distinctive features that must make the character of 
the new government a matter of some interest to Bolivia’s 
trading partners, among whom Britain still ranks high, 


The “National Revolutionary Movement,” which has 
recovered power after six years almost literally in the wilder- 
ness (many of its most active members have devoted the 
last few years to staging abortive incursions across Bolivia’s 
remoter frontiers), may not prove as revolutionary as its 
name implies. Indeed, since its presidential carididate polled 
the biggest single vote in last year’s elections and was only 
prevented from assuming office by a military coup, it has a 
considerable claim to legitimacy. - But some of its leaders 
have’ spoken of the nationalisation of the tin mines, as. 
among their objectives, and it remains to be seen how such. 
a step might affect the international position of this essential 
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mineral. Moreover, whether the mines are nationalised or 
not, Sefior Paz Estenssoro, the new president, has lived in 
Buenos Aires during his exile, and the Argentine press is 
already hailing him as a new ally against “ Anglo-Yankee 
exploitation.” 

But, ironically enough, Sefior Paz’s return to power is 
largely the result of his opponents’ stubborn attitude towards 
the United States. Under the military junta, which has now 
been overthrown, exports of tin to the United States had 
dwindled to vanishing point by the end of 1951 because the 
two countries could not agree over prices. Since tin ore 
represents the bulk of Bolivian exports, the resulting 
economic stagnation had generated discontent so widespread 
that it even affected the army, and made the revolutionaries’ 
task easier. If the new government is wiser than its pre- 
decessors, it may draw the conclusion that a speedy recovery 
in tin exports is its-best hope of retaining the support of 
the Bolivian people, and of checking ‘the political rake’s 
progress that has brought a potentially prosperous country 
80 near to complete disaster. 


* * * 


Resettling the Poles 


For over a month the Polish authorities have been 
busy with an extensive programme of resettlement. Their 
object is to move peasants and farmers from the more 
crowded parts of the Polish countryside into the “ recovered ” 
Western Territories and other under-populated areas. The 
government’s anxiety to make a success of this operation 
can be measured by its efforts to make the move attractive. 
It is, for instance, prepared to pay the whole cost of resettle- 
ment and of moving the peasants’ personal belongings ; and 
it has offered to give prospective settlers a money grant to 
cover their immediate expenses, as well as to advance an 
interest-free loan with which they can buy a horse or a cow. 


The purpose of this resettlement is supposed to be to 
improve food production. But the immediate effect of the 
upheaval can hardly fail to be less, not more, food. No 
doubt the government is genuinely anxious to avoid any 
more food shortages in the towns, and no doubt some 
redistribution of the rural population would in the long run 
help to achieve this. But if this were the only factor involved 
the authorities would hardly choose to disrupt a large part 
of the agricultural economy just at the time of the spring 
sowing. They themselves admit that the settlers will not 
at first be able to pull their full weight, since they have been 
specifically exempted from compulsory deliveries of grain 
and meat. 


The explanation of the move may perhaps be that the 
Polish Communists, either because of their own convictions 
or, more probably, because they have been prodded by 
Moscow, have made up their minds to push on with collec- 
tivisation ; and that resettlement seems to offer an additional 
means of speeding it up without departing from the voluntary 
principle. They have probably reckoned that a weeding- 
out of the smallholders in the more densely populated parts 
will make it easier to persuade those that are left to go 
into collectives. And although, in theory, freedom of choice 
is being carefully preserved for the immigrants, it will be 
easy for the authorities to make it more profitable and less 
hazardous for them to join a collective rather than set up 
again on their own. 


But there is another fact which may well have been more 
potent than the doubtful blessing of collectivisation in 
persuading the Polish Government to embark on the re- 
settlement programme. This is its rooted distrust of Soviet 
intentions towards the Oder-Neisse line. An influx of Polish 
settlers into the “recovered territories” will serve both to 
strengthen the Polish stake in them and to discourage any 
increase in the number of German settlers that the Poles are 
forced to allow in from the Soviet Zone. 


+ 
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Incentives and Quality 


A committee of the British Federation of Master 
Printers* has produced a report on incentives addressed jo 
members of the printing trade. Indeed, it makes occasion,| 
use of an esoteric vocabulary whose meaning can only be 
inferred by the mere outsider ; but it deserves a wider public 
among readers interested in the general problems of manace- 
ment and productivity. There emerge from the experience 
which it analyses two conclusions quite as important to 
industry as a whole, and to the general policy of manage- 
ment and of trade unions, as to the printing trade in 
particular. 


The first of these is that financial incentive schemes of any 
kind (and the expression is widely interpreted to range from 
simple piece-rates to co-partnership and profit-sharing) are 
no substitute for good management. “ An incentive scheme,” 
says the committee, “ is not a magic formula to be added to 
old production methods ; to be successful it must be a cen- 
tral part of a general overhaul.” Many schemes may be use- 
less or a y harmful when mishandled, based on faulty 
calculations, or applied without full understanding and 
agreement with labour. On the other hand “ several firms 
made it clear” (of the particularly complex procedure of 
work measurement) “ that not the least of its benefits is the 
encouragement which it gives to greater managerial 
efficiency ”"—a by-product which has not as yet had the 
attention it deserves. At a time when “ incentive ” has 
become something of a fairy-godmother-word or incantation, 
it is useful to have the relation of incentive schemes to the 
general art of management thus firmly emphasised. 


The second important conclusion to be drawn from the 


* “Wage Incentives in Printing.” British Pederation of Master 
40 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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No More Ballast-Heavers ? 


That a great deal of legislation would be wholly 
unnecessary if the eager law-makers would wait for evénts 
is plain, from rails having superseded turnpike roads, and 
repealed to a great extent the legislation concerning them. 
As the belief in witches disappeared, it carried with it 
out of existence much statutory wisdom. The multiplica- 
tion of occupations, tending to keep busy men moving 
to and fro in the streets and at work through the night 
with the use of gas, giving us a cheap artificial semi- 
daylight, and many similar circumstances have over- 
turned most of the ancient regulations for our towns and 
cities ... and .. . last Tuesday week the House of 
Commons entertained a measure for establishing an office 
for the benefit of the ballast-heavers of the port of London, 
in face of a probability that after a short time ballast- 
heavers will disappear. . . . It is no novel idea . . . to 
ballast ships with water instead of dirty gravel ; it has for 
many years been tried and found to answer. .. . A gentle- 
man by the name of Blair White, M.D., of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, has taken out a patent for ballasting ships by 
water, and he professes to accomplish all that can be 
desired. He constructs bags of canvas repeatedly coated— 
sixteen times—with waterproof material, which is also so 
nauseous that rats and mice will not touch it ; and these 
bags enveloped in tarpauling serve in the place of casks 
or tanks. When not filled they occupy very little space 
and are not injured by the cargo, coals for example being 
thrown on them. . . . None of the other advantages, how- 
ever, of the invention, should it be successful, will b« 
greater than that of putting an end to the disagreeable 
occupation of ballast-heavers, and extinguishing all th: 
existing legislation on the subject,‘ as well as rendering 
perfectly useless the law, should it be passed, it is now 
proposed to enact. 


The Economist 
April 17th, 1852 
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Wherever typewriters are used 


In offices sealed against freezing Arctic winds Olivetti typewriters are at work, just as you 


will find them under the punkas of India or typing Portuguese in Brazil. 


Olivetti is a world-wide name because for 44 years it has distinguished the best typewriters 
of the time. From their superbly equipped factory in Glasgow, Olivetti are supplying 
many famous businesses at home and overseas with a superior machine that has behind it 


the finest inventive skill and craftsmanship in the world of typewriters. 


clearly distinguished 
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Master Printers’ report is more positive. It has always been 
comparatively easy to use incentive methods of payment, in 
the shape of simple piece-rates, in mass-production opera- 
tions ; it has often been contended that the difficulty of 
applying incentives. when operations are diverse and highly 
skilled, and where quality is all-important, would be pro- 
hibitive. There could hardly be an industry more affected 
by these difficulties than high-class printing ; yet this report, 
like the recently publicised record of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, shows that the thing can be done. The hopes 
reposed in incentive schemes are not only shown to be 
conditional ; they are also demonstrated to be rationally 
based and more widely applicable than is generally supposed. 

+ * > 
David with a Fishing Rod 

After a very long hearing in the Chancery Court, the 
private users of the River Derwent in the vicinity of Derby 
have recently established that thé Derby Corporation, the 
British Electricity Authority and British Celanese Limited 
have been polluting the river and that the other users of the 
river have a right to stop them. This action is one which 
would have delighted G.-K. Chesterton ; it is more important 
that one salmon should be able swim up the Derwent to 
Wilne Mill and beyond than that all the grocers’ shops and 
factories of the Midlands should have their water-cooled 
electricity from the Derby power station. But the result 
is not simply a victory for sentiment. It is also a considerable 
criticism of the way in which too many statutory authorities 
assume that, how they use their powers is no concern of 
anyone, 

The plaintiffs’ case was that in the five miles below 
Raynesway Bridge (below the city of Derby itself) the 
defendants between them contrived to convert the Derwent 
from a reasonably clear stream into a dark and turbid fluid, 
incapable of supporting life and even poisonous to. the flora 


Letters to 


Sheep, Not Lambs 


Comparisons for other counties are 
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on its banks. The rayon factory and the Corporation’; 
sewage works, so the allegation was, contributed the poy. 
tion. The electricity station extracted up to 120 mi)’ op 
gallons of water a day and returned it to the river .. , 
temperature some 25 degrees higher.. The final state of the 
water was described by one witness as grey or black. ‘or. 
filled with particles of fungus and the eruptions of gase., _ 


Both the public authorities accepted the fact of pollu:ion. 
but claimed that their statutory powers entitled then 10 
perform the operations they did. Mr Justice Harman dis. 
posed of these arguments without much hesitation. J) re 
was nothing, in his view, in the Derby Corporation 4:1; 
which entitled the corporation to use its sewage work: so 
as to create a nuisance. Equally, there was nothing in he 
Electricity Acts which compelled the British Elect: iy 
Authority to extract this water from the Derwent and ©. o:n 
it heated. There were other ways of cooling generaiing 
stations and the authority should use one which did not 
interfere with the rights of other users of the river w.tcr, 
In these circumstances, he found for the plaintiffs. His 
decision is a useful reminder, not only of the extent to which 
river pollution exists but of the slender case—almost one 
based on bluff alone—that many of the polluters have. River 
pollution is not only a matter of depriving anglers of their 
mild and harmless sport. Its ugliest aspect is its revelation 
of the arrogance of the ‘clea al expert, and of the blinkers 
he wears. One authority says: “ sewage must be 
disposed of ; let the river take it beyond the city boundaries 
and it is no business of ours if the generating station is 
relying on that water, too.” Another authority says: “A 
power station needs water for its cooling towers ; take what 
water we need and do not fret if we feturn boiled sewage 
to those farther down the stream, There is nothing in the 
Electricity Acts which makes us responsible for 2 local 
authority's sewage works.” The combined result is 
intolerable. 


the Editor 


was such.a moment, and that because of 





Sir,—It was too soon to give a statis- 
tical analysis of the county council 
elections in your issue of April 12th, but 
I think that your first impressions 
exaggerate the size of the Conservative 
defeat. 

The large number of seats which the 
Conservatives lost is somewhat mislead- 
ing, because, as you point out, the last 
county council elections took place at a 
time when the Labour government had 
reached perhaps its lowest ebb in popu- 
larity. A comparison based on votes 
cast in the last general election and in 
the recent county council elections is 
perhaps more useful. London provides 
a convenient example, because the 
boundaries are identical and the local 
elections there are fought on strictly 
party lines. Last October, Labour polled 
54.8 per cent and the Conservatives 
43.2 per cent of the votes cast; in the 
LCC elections ten days ago, the figures 
were 55 per cent and 44 per cent. On 
the assumption that you are correct in 
saying that the party in opposition at 
Westminster gets a greater proportion 
of its supporters to the poll in local 
elections than the government party, and 
allowing for the slight advantage accru- 
ing to the Conservatives from the 
retention of the business vote in local 
elections, it would seem that in six 
months the political colour of London 
has not perceptibly changed. 


rendered very difficult by the number of 
unopposed returns, the intervention of 
independents and the differences in 
boundaries ; but, apart from Lancashire, 
where unemployment reacted heavily 
against the Conservatives, and perhaps 

Essex, where fare increases may have 

played a big part, there was no sign of 

a marked swing to the left compared 

with last October. 

I should agree, therefore, with your 
leading article’s conclusion that the’ 
Government should continue with its 
measures designed to close the trade gap 
—but for the opposite reasons. Most of 
those who voted Conservative last 
October appear to approve of these 
measures.—Yours faithfully, 

J. R. JAMESON 
Balliol College, Oxford 
[This letter is referred to in a Note on 

page 150—Eprror.] 

oe ‘ 

Sir,—“ Better hung for a sheep than 
a lamb” is the text of your leading 
article on the dilemma facing the Con- 
servative party. But there are errors of 


‘ judgment that are irrevocable. When 


Mr Churchill succumbed to the wiles 
of the temptors, in allowing his. party. to 
dangle before the electors the assurance 
of peace and plenty if only the strangle- 
hold of controls were abolished, if only 
business men were allowed freedom at 
home and abroad, may it not be that this 


this you are asking of the party the 
impossible ? 

The great wartime leader forgo: that 
what the country needed and indeed 
hoped for was not the promise 0! [ree- 
dom and plenty, but another cal! to the 
nation, which to a man responded to him 
so nobly after Dunkirk. In this instance 
it was not blood and sweat and tears 
that he had to demand, but sweat and 
thrift, surely little enough to ask for 
England’s safety—Yours faithfu! 

A. P. McDouc ALL 

Banbury 


No Respite for Sterling 


Sir—There is one point raised in 
your article of April 12th which calls for 
explanation. It relates to the position of 
the textile trades. The article stresses 
the importance of. restoring a “n: rmal, 
healthy pattern for sterling are: pay- 
ments,” which means the 01:1s¢aS 

ini and colonies running 4 
surplus with the dollar area, matc! <d by 
an at least equivalent surplus of tan 
with the overseas sterling area. Such 4 
pattern was inni to re-establish 


itself in 1950. It has now been rudely 
shattered. At one stage the Government 
had hopes of 
~ end of 1952. 
abandoned. Surely Lancashire’s troubles 
are accentuated by failure to restor< ‘his 


ial restoration by the 
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healthy pattern of trade ? Lancashire 
should welcome any attempt to restore 
hich would in fact be an attempt 
to restore to the textile industries some 
of trade which they have lost 
(though admittedly the textile industries 
cannot expect to recover the trade which 
Australia, and other countries, were 
paying for out of accumulated balances). 


Is it unreasonable to express the hope 
that countries like Australia should not 
only, within the limits of their total 
buvine power, exercise a marked prefer- 
ence for our goods as against those of 
other countries (even those of non-dollar 
countries), but that, for the time being, 
they should admit more of the goods, 
such as textiles, which we can easily 
supply, at the expense of taking less than 
they would like of the goods, such as 
machinery, in which we have difficulty 
in meeting the needs of other markets ? 
Discrimination of this kind—inter- 
commodity as well as inter-country— 
would represent true Commonwealth co- 
operation. It would be a notable con- 
tribution to carrying the burden of 
re-armament. And if it is necessary to 
introduce more sordid considerations, it 
might well be asked whether the dis- 
crimination which our goods enjoy in 
the sterling area is an adequate recom- 
pense for the liberal treatment of their 
products in our market. The cuts on 
Britain’s imports from outside the 
sterling area have increased the advan- 
tage which sterling area countries 
already enjoyed. 

By refraining from: cutting imports 
from sterling area countries we are 
maintaining their buying power. Not 
the whole of this buying power comes 
back to Britain, and in so far as it does 
much of it comes to industries other 
than the textile arid similar industries, 
in which there is really surplus labour. 
It is true that the goods imported by 
Britain from the sterling area are on the 
whole essential raw materials and food- 
stuffs, and that if we took less from 
the sterling area we should have to take 
more from elsewhere. But not entirely 
80. Prima facie, the restoration of the 
normal surplus of Britain with the over- 
seas sterling area would be helped by 
cconomising in the use of goods supplied 
by the sterling area. This is certainly 
hot a decisive argument, but one would 
like to feel more certain that full credit 
is being given, and taken, for this 
country’s highly discriminatory policy in 
favour of the overseas sterling area— 
towards which in addition capital funds 
are allowed to flow without restriction, 
This is a policy which would perhaps 
make more sense if it could be regarded 
aS an integral part of really purposive 
and organised Commonwealth co- 
peration—Yours faithfully, 


R. F. Kaun 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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Is the Retailer Trying? 


Sit—“ West Riding” must be blind 
ndeed if he has missed seeing clearance 
‘ales and bargain notices plastered over 
shop fronts for many months past. What 
more can the retailer do? It was the 


Korean war and the extraordinary rise 





in wool prices—of which many manu- 
facturers took advantage before they 
themselves had to pay any increase— 
which threw wholesalers and retailers 
into a fever of buying, from which we are 
only just recovering. In the first few 
months of 1950 it looked as though retail 
trade was beginning to resume its pre- 
war seasonal pattern after all the abnor- 
malities of the war and postwar years. 
In recent months the emergence of the 
seasonal pattern can again be traced. 


“West Riding” seems not to be aware 
that retailers’ profits, unlike those of 
woollen manufacturers, were strictly 
controlled until a few weeks ago. True, 
the retailer has no machines to run, but 
he has heavy rates to pay, from which the 
manufacturer is exempt. Retailers’ over- 
head expenses are certainly greater than 
manufacturers’. Though they may not 
yet have suffered the losses which some 
manufacturers have, they never made 
such big profits. “West Riding ” gives 
credit to the multiple tailors for slashing 
prices and contrasts them with the store 
which still asks 15 guineas for making up 
a tailored costume from customer’s own 
cloth and the shop asking 38 guineas for 
a winter overcoat. One can only assume 
that these are the places where West 
Riding manufacturers and their wives 
shop. The men and women who work in 
their mills buy in the multiple and the 
popular price stores where prices never 
reached such heights and which have 
ruthlessly marked down their slow 
moving stock. 


Little good is done by one section of 
industry blaming another. Let us all 
recognise, manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers alike, that we have still much 
to do to streamline our methods of pro- 
duction and distribution to obtain the 
continuing custom of the consumer for 
a share in whose income there are many 
competing demands.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD COHEN 

Manchester 


Sir,—There is s0 little truth in 
“West Riding’s” letter that it cannot 
be taken very seriously, but, in case it 
is, please allow me to repudiate his 
allegations. 


When purchase tax is removed or 
reduced, the retailer bears the loss on 
the whole of his stock which carries tax. 
The government refuses to refund any 
part of the loss. This burden is not 
borne by any manufacturer or wholesale 
merchant. It is true that when tax is 
reduced, the retailer is not bound to 
reduce his prices, but the retail trade 
today is still highly competitive and, in 
practice, when tax is reduced, the 
retailer has to reduce his prices forth- 
with. Likewise, when a drop in the 
cost of raw materials is reflected in a 
drop in wholesale prices, the retailer 
must again bring his prices into line, 
and bear a substantial loss. 

Why accuse the retailer of being un- 
willing to assist in freeing the pipeline ? 
He does not earn his living by holding 
stock, but by turning it over. “ West 
Riding” is concerned about the main- 
tenance of machines, but a retailer’s 
standing costs are a very much higher 
proportion of his total costs than a 
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manufacturer’s. The retailer cannot 
work a four-day week, or pay his staff 
off, nor can he ask the landlord not to 
call for the rent this week, and shop 
rents are many times greater than factory 
rents. When turnover drgps, expenses 
do not fall, especially if the drop in 
turnover is caused by a drop in the 
average value per garment sold, and not 
by a reduction in the number of 
garments sold. 

The retailer is trying, and trying very 
hard, notwithstanding that he carries on 
his business with the constant dread that 
his stock of purchase tax, which one day 
stands in his books at a very high figure, 
may, the next day, be worth nothing, 
and put him out of business.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London J. Fox 


Will France Face the Facts? 


Sir,—The letter signed “ Your Corre- 
spondent” in The Economist of March 
29th seems to be a little confused on 
one point. May I emphasise that a third 
of the French national income is not 
“ earmarked for revenue” but actually 
collected. If the yield is poor, @ is be- 
cause this income is poor, compared with 
that of Great Britain and the United 
States. The amount earmarked is much 
more than 30 per cent. The rates of 
taxation being exaggeratedly high, the 
full amount is not collected—with the 
tacit approval of the fiscal authorities. 

As for the high percentage of indirect 
taxes, it must not be forgotten that their 
apparent injustice is compensated by 
family allowance and other _ social 
advantages. 


According to technicians, the French 
taxpayer evades taxation to the tune of 
about 300,000 million francs annually, in 
various ways, the chief culprits being 
the “ever-blossoming 
who sell without invoices. But is this 
confined to the French? In Great 
Britain, it seems that public discussion 
of the matter is modestly avoided.— 
Yours faithfully, A. N. OrHer 

Paris 


Records of New Zealand 


Sir,—It is desired by certain members 
of the University of New Zealand to 
gain access to letters, diaries and docu- 
ments generally relating to the settle- 
ment and subsequent history and de- 
velopment of New Zealand. 


We appeal to those who may have 
such documents among their family 
records to communicate with us and to 
advise us whether such records as they 
hold would be made available to research 
workers under suitable arrangements. 


It is of the greatest importance to 
New Zealand to compile a catalogue of 
such documents, and it is hoped that 
all families and organisations holding 
such material will assist us to do this. 
Much of the future writing on Now 
Zealand will depend on the availability 
of records and we are sure that all lovers 
of our country will co-operate in this 
work.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. Domes 

New Zealand Government Offices 

415, Strand, W.C.2 
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Books and Publications 


Local Democracy 


Central and Local Government. 


pe res. 20S. 


The English Local Government Franchise. 


258 pages, 27s. 6d. 


The Evolution of Local Government. 


Municipal Journal. 3s. 6d, 


39 pages. 


Local self-government in Britain is in 
a state of transition ; in the view of some 
Critics its very ¢xistence is in jeopardy, 
and this gives a timely air and value to 
authoritative accounts of its inner work- 
ings. Mr Chester’s book is the first 
serious attempt made since the war to 
unravel the relations between central and 
local government. Its weakness is that it 
reads too much like an academic textbook 
of prewar vintage, instead of the up-to- 
date account of administrative relations 
which the preface leads one to expect: It 
deals cursorily and critically with the 
new powers and techniques of central 
control before plunging into an exhaus- 
tive analysis of Government grants to 
local authorities. On this subject the 
author has many interesting things to say. 
Mr Chester believes that grants-in-aid 
are still the key to Government domina- 
tion over the local authorities, and his 
proposals are mainly directed to propping 
up the dwindling financial independence 
of the local councils. ‘This book leads 
the way in exploring a field that is greatly 
in need of attention. 


Mr Drummond’s book is a much more 
modest affair, being primarily an intro- 
duction to the financial prdctices of local 
authorities. The author is a borough 
treasurer and the few opinions which 
intersperse his facts are thrown out in a 
manner that is appropriately laconic. His 
analysis of the new Exchequer Equalisa- 
tion Grant is in striking contradiction to 
Mr Chester’s. The latter deplores the 
grant as “a variable grant of the kind 
which experience has conclusively shown 
involves the most detailed kinds of 
control,” while Mr Drummond asserts 
that the grant carries with it no control 
of local government expenditure. Perhaps 
the explanation is that Mr Chester is 
correct in theory while Mr Drummond 
gets nearer to current practice. His is a 
useful textbook, which is reasonably 
up to date. 


Mr Keith-Lucas has essayed .a very 
dry subject and made a fascinating book 
out of it. His history is mainly con- 

- cerned with the nineteenth century, the 
great period of change and experiment in 
local government organisation, during 
which the modern system of local repre- 
sentative councils gradually emerged 
from those bulwarks of privilege, the 
closed corporation and the select vestry ; 
but he is careful also to bring his story 
right to the present day. This is a work 
of scholarship of more general interest 
than its title would suggest ; for it shows 
that a history of bickerings over local 
government procedures can provide a 
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By D. N, Chester. 
The Finance of Local Government. By J. M. Drummond, 


Macmillan. 


421 pages. 308. 
Allen and Unwin, 206 


By B. Keith-Lucas, Basil Blackwell. 


By Sidney Webb. Published by The 


picture of society in transition as engross- 
ing as it is unexpected. 

Sidney Webb’s lectutes, delivered in 
1899 and now published as a pamphlet 
for the first time, also deal with local 
government in the nineteenth century. 
Those who assume that this doyen of 
Fabianism was a prize bore are recom- 
mended to this short work. Through his 
lucid grasp and trenchant exposition of 
historical trends the author is able to put 
a long period of development into per- 
spective with a few easy strokes. These 
essays have also their interest as an 
epilogue to the Webb’s monumental 
history of local government, unfor- 
tunately never finished. 


The American Middle 


White Collar. By C. Wright Mills, Oxford 
378 pages. 305. 


Three years ago in “The English 
Middle Classes ” Mr Roy Lewis and Mr 
Angus Maude examined the impact of 
technical and social change upon the 
class which had been the principal 
standard-bearer of British democracy. 
In “ White Collar” a Columbia sociolo- 
gist has turned an unsparing spotlight on 
their American counterpart. He traces 
the decline of the historic Jeffersonian 
middle class—that middle class to which 
every nineteenth century American 
either in esse or in posse could be said 
to belong. The decline of individual 
property-ownership and, with it, of com- 
petition, the rise of the “ salariat” and 
the manager, the mechanisation of the 
office and the “ bureaucratisation” of 
the professions — each of these 
phenomena is examined in turn and out 
of the elements a grim social picture is 
constructed. The White Collar worker 
emerges as a figure for whom work is 
an unsatisfactory means to money and 
leisure, whose social and intellectual 
station is declining and will decline 
further, who is increasingly substituting 
an ethic of apathetic resignation for the 
now tarnished image of success and who 
is destined, whether he resorts to trade 
unionisation *or not, to exercise a 


University Press, 


_ diminishing influence upon the political, 


economic and social forces of modern 
America. : 
Anyone who thinks that this picture is 
overdrawn, as he contrasts it either with 
the promises of Mr Burnham’s mana- 
gerial revolution or with the white-collar 
America he thinks he knows, in homes, 
shops and offices, should read the whole 
of Professor Mills’s exposition before he 
rejects its thesis. Professor Mills has 


packed his pages with less of the . << 
histories and statistical clutter than j; 
usual in works of this nature and <<; 
not scruple, where need arises, to ¢..w 
upon techniques that have mor in 
common with the philosopher and he 
creative artist than with the deadbeat 
methods of orthodox academic socio]: cy, 
But this does not enfeeble his argum:nt. 
Quite the reverse. This is a book of 
unusual penetration, sensibility and 

er. It has important implica ons 
or every modern society, our own 
hardly less than that of the United 
States. It deserves to be very widely 
read. ‘ 


Idealist and Parveni 


Pierre Vergniaud, Voice of the French 
Revolution. By Claude G. Bowers, 


Constable. 535 pages. 455. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, His Rise and 

Fall. By J. M. Thompson.  Blo:twe!l. 

411 pages. 355. 

Mr Bowers’s biography of Vergniaud 
is a striking example of an approach to 
history that has now fallen into deserved 
disrepute. He views the French Revolu- 
tion as a struggle between goodness, 
personified by his hero, and evil, repre- 
sented primarily by Robespierre and his 
acolytes. He is partisan, generous in 
invective, and najve in his interpretation 
of the economic, political and ideological 
conflicts which shaped the course of the 
Revolution. This is the more regret- 
table since Mr Bowers has obviously 
been painstaking in his efforts to unearth 
valuable documentary material concerm- 
ing Vergniaud himself. 

Vergniaud, a young lawyer {rom 
Bordeaux, was one of the most attractive 
figures among that gifted group of 
Girondin deputies who went to the 
scaffold after the Jacobin coup of June, 
1793. He was a typical representative 
of a cultured, liberal, mainly provincial 
middle class who failed to realise that 
the Revolution could not be stopped at 
the particular point which coincided with 
its ideal of what Mr Bowers calls “a sane 
functional democracy,” in which the 
populace would be kept in its place. 
The war, for which the Girondins 
were largely responsible, intemal 
counter-revolution, and a desperate 
economic situation demanded po!itical 
and economic concessions to the Fourth 
Estate which the Girondins were unwil- 
ling to make. In the Paris of 1793; 
neither courage nor eloquence—and 
Vergniaud was certainly one of the great 
orators of an oratorical age—could save 
him or his friends from extinction 

The fate of men like Vergniaud :2:5¢s 
profoundly interesting questions for the 
understanding of the French Revo!uvcon, 
indeed of any revolution. These u<s- 
—_ will not, however, be vee ‘3 
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work. as was to be expected from the 
wrnor of “The French Revolution.” 
te ., neither dazzled nor repelled by 
hic subject; his concern is rather to 

the astonishing personality of 
Napoleon against the background of 
nost-revolutionary France and Europe. 
The book ts thus as much a history: of 
Na in’s times as it is a biography 
of man himself. It is particularly 
valuable for its lucid survey of the state 
of France during Napoleon’s rise to 
nower and of the impact he made upon 
it a he conquered it. 

Mr Thompson is not one. of 
Napolcon’s admirers; he follows his 
progress with wholesome scepticism, 
He sees him as a supreme egomaniac, 
one of the few political parvenus in 
European history who had neither an 
ideology nor a faith, unless it were a 
faith in himself, the mam about whom 
his brother Lucien said as early as 1792, 
“T have always discerned én Napoleon 
a purely personal ambition which over- 
cules his patriotism . . . I am convinced 
that he is a dangerous man in a free 
state. . . . He seems to me to have a 
strong leaning towards tyranny.” But 
Mr Thompson is too good a_his- 
torian not to see Napoleon’s superlative 
talents in the political and administra- 
tive, no less than in the military, fields 
or to ignore the genius that made 
possible the adventure which began in 
obscurity in Corsica and ended in 
humiliation at St. Helena fifty-two years 
ater. 

Mr Thompson seeks to determine the 
exact watershed in Napoleon’s career and 
his choice falls on 1802, the year in which 
the military, political and religious ques- 
tions seemed to have found satisfactory 
solutions in the Treaty of Amiens, the 


Consulship for Life, and the Concordat. 
But the settlement did not last ; there 
soon came the Empire, the resumption 
of war, and the renewed difficulties with 
the Pope Mr ‘Thompson greatly 

s the importance of the religious 
question in Napoleon’s career. He 
almost—but never quite—commits him- 
self to the view that Napoleon’s inability 
to effect a lasting settlement with the 
Papacy was the major cause of his ulti- 


mate d wwnfall. This is a very large 
claim indeed, which is not allowed, how- 
ever, to unbalance the remainder of the 


Mr Thompson decided to exchide all 
maps trom his book since these, he 


Suggests, would have overweighted it 
and are easily available elsewhere. Even 
So, the exclusion is unfortunate in a 


work which is quite likely to remain the 
standard life of Napoleon in English for 
some. time. to Come. 


Design for Factories 


The Modern Factory. By Edward D. 
M The Architectural Press. 190 pages. 


Viti 


305 


Out-of-date factory buildings are 
olen neglected when methods for 
‘aising industrial productivity are dis- 
ced Yet a firm has often to make 
“O with a set of buildings which has 
stow haphazardly over a number of 
’fars and whose layout is now- un- 
“uted to modern manufacturing pro- 


cesses. It is unfortunate that this book, 
which deals with the design of fac- 
tories in relation to the processes they 
are to house, should be published at a 
time when factory building is to be 
further restricted. 


Mr Mills has succeeded in setting 
Out simply a great deal of useful in- 
formation concerning the siting and 
design of factories and ancillary build- 
ings such as warehouses, labordtories, 
administration buildings and canteens. 
It is a book which should appeal to the 
industrialist—who may, perhaps, dream 
of one~day scrapping his assorted fac- 


tories and starting afresh on an unen- 
cumbered site. 


Two points made in the book are 
well worth emphasis. The first is the 
formidable number of authorities who 
must be consulted before a site is chosen 
for factory development. This list goes 
far beyond the planning authorities 
because most industrial processes make 
special demands on the transport sys- 
tem, the fire brigade, the drainage 
system or other local services. 


This leads to the second point, the 
question of co-operation. An important 
lesson, which is being slowly learnt, is 
that the design of any building requires 
very close co-operation berween the 
architect, the building owner, and the 
building contractor. Material short- 
ages leading to modifications and sub- 
stitutions in the course of erection only 
underline this lesson. 


This book fulfils a need by placing an 
architect’s experience at the service of 
the industrialist. It is well illustrated 
by drawings and photographs. 


Turbulent Georgia 


The Struggle for Transcaucasia, 1917- 
1921. By Firuz Kazemzadeh. George 
Ronald. Oxford. 356 pages. 255. 


When in history could one find, in 
General Dunsterville’s words quoted by 
Dr Kazemzadeh, 


a British General on the Caspian, the 
only sea unploughed before by British 
keels, on board a ship named after a 
South African President and whilom 
enemy, sailing from a Persian port, under 
the Serbian flag, to relieve from the 
Turks a body of Armenians in a revolu- 
tionary Russian town ? 
When did the American Senate in its 
infinite wisdom suggest that an Ameri- 
can battleship be sent to Baku, and how, 
as Dr Kazemzadeh asks, did the 
Senators think it was going to get 
there ? (A pity that he gives no date 
for the resolution.) 


Both these events and a hundred 
others as extraordinary happened in 
Transcaucasia in the turbulent and 
bloddy years between the Russian 
Revolution and the final suppression of 
Georgian independence and of the last 
Armenian revolt. It is a side of the 
history of the Russian Revolution and 
the diplomacy of the peace-making 
period after the first World War that has 
not often been told, and never with such 
a thorough and scholarly handling of 
the sources. Dr Kazemzadeh, a Persian 
educated in Russia and the United 
States, has approached his task with rare 
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detachment ; he has no favourites, and 
no Government or group comes well out 
of the story, which is as it should be. 
He has made good use not only of the 
printed materials but of several manu- 
scripts of the period in that invaluable 
repository, the Hoover War Library. It 
is a pity that he was unable to use the 
now published British Foreign Office 
papers for 1919 ‘since Mr Oliver 
Wardrop’s despatches from Tiflis throw 
further light on the international per- 
plexities. But on the local events, 
particularly the fantastic imperial claims 
of the Georgians and Armenians on the 
morrow of their liberation, he is very 
good indeed. 


It is regrettable, perhaps, that he takes 
the conventional boundaries of Trans- 
caucasia as a strict limit. The role of 
Daghestan in the period was quite 
inseparable from that of the three 
Transcaucasian republics proper ; and, 
in view of more recent developments, the 
whole attitude of the mountain tribes 
would have been interesting. Even so, 
it is a book that the historian of the 
Russian civil war and its international 
repercussions will find extremely 


helpful. Dr Kazemzadeh’s English pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on 
making it available over here. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Steel’s Tragedy of Errors 


Washington, D.C. 


LMOST everyone who had anything to do with the 
A controversy over the wage increase in the steel industry 
made it worse ; the sorry state of affairs that resulted is the 
responsibility of all the participants. Last year, when a 
new wage contract became necessary, Mr Murray, president 
of the Steelworkers’ Union, chose a bull-headed, nineteenth- 
century approach, quite incompatible with the nation’s need 
for economic stability during a period of defence mobilisa- 
tion. His demands were staggering and, for the times, 
unrealistic and inappropriate. 

For its part, the industry flatly refused to bargain with 
the union ; President Truman was obliged to refer to the 
Wage Stabilisation Board a dispute consisting of an almost 
undigestible mass of issues. Even so; at one point the WSB 
emerged with a proposed settlement agreeable to the repre- 
sentatives of the industry and one which the union would 
have had to accept. But, as is too often the case in the 
steel industry, its financial direction in New’ York rejected 
the advice of its negotiators on the spot. 


That the matter once came as close as it did to settlement 
is remarkable in view of the attitude of Mr Charles Wilson, 
then Director of Defence Mobilisation and the man ulti- 
mately responsible for both price and wage stabilisation 
policy. He took no pains to conceal his belief that the 
steelworkers should get no wage increase at all and that, 
if they did, the industry should be given fully compensatory 
price increases. Yet Mr Wilson had publicly approved and 
was theoretically responsible for decisions which, during 
the past year or more, had permitted wage increases to cover 
rises in the cost of living and productivity and other benefits 
for workers in other industries. The policy had been to 
require business to“absorb the increases in costs up to the 
point at which profits fell below certain levels—levels far 
below those now prevailing in the steel industry. 


Meanwhile, Mr Wilson’s new Economic Stabilisation 
Administrator, Mr Putnam, whose assignment is nothing if 
not that of co-ordinating the activities and policies of the wage 
and price authorities, failed to inform himself of what the wage 
board was doing and what repercussions its recommendations 
might have upon prices. These turned out to be exceed- 
ingly and needlessly liberal. The WSB did not breach its 
own approved formulas for wage stabilisation, but its pro- 
posal was a good four or five cents an hour above what 
the union might have accepted as being in line with awards 
to other groups of workers. It amounted to a wage increase 
of about 13.75 cents an hour, plus 4.25 cents in other bene- 
fits this year, and another six cents next year. Gratuitously, 
the WSB also recommended that the industry give the steel- 
Workers the union shop, something which it should have left 
to the day when the issue could be settled properly by 
uninhibited collective bargaining. 

Apparently not understanding the wage policies he had 
publicly and officially approved—they clearly sanctioned a 
'3-75 cents an hour increase in wages in addition to other 
‘mprovements—Mr Wilson lumped the two together 


and erronéously calculated that the recommendations 
breached the formula. He said so publicly, and rushed off 
to the winter White House at Key West to tell Mr Truman 
that there was no alternative to breaching price stabilisation 
policy as well, and that a price increase had to be given 
to the industry. The President ruefully gave Mr Wilson 
permission to talk to the steelmakers about raising their 
ceiling prices. 

A few days later, when he returned to Washington, the 
President learned that the wage recommendations did not 
violate existing policy. Mr Putnam and Mr Ellis Arnall, 
the Price Stabiliser, also told him that the total direct and 
indirect cost of the proposed award would be about $5.10 
on each ton of steel. The industry already was entitled 
to a price increase of about $2.80 a ton under the so-called 
Capehart amendment to the Defence Production Act. Mr 
Putnam and Mr Arnall contended, and the President agreed, 
that stabilisation policy required the industry to absorb the 
difference out of its current profits. The industry, mean- 
while, was calling for a price rise of $12 a ton as the 
compensation it needed. 


The President summoned a meeting and told Mr Wilson 
that there would be no price increases. The startled Defence 
Mobiliser reminded Mr Truman of his earlier instructions 
to negotiate with officials of the industry about a higher 
ceiling. “ Yes,” said Mr Truman, “ but I didn’t tell you 


-to let them walk all over you.” Not unnaturally, Mr Wilson 


submitted his resignation a few hours later. 


* 


After working without a contract for 99 days and having 
repeatedly cancelled strike dates, the union was scheduled 
to stop work at midnight on April 8th. There was nothing 
more the Administration could have done to stop a strike ; 
it had already taken all the steps, and. more, that would 
have been required had the Taft-Hartley Act been invoked. 
On the deadline, the President seized the industry. 


The political outcry and the deep internal cleavages and 
antagonisms which that step has provoked are bad enough. 
What is worse is the extremely dangerous precedent it sets. 
For there are few lawyers outside the Admiinistration’s inner 
circle who do not believe that the act is quite illegal. The 
authority under which other industries have been seized 
has expired or is inapplicable. The President’s “ inherent ” 
powers under the Constitution and as Commander-in-Chief, 
on which he acted, probably do not apply in this case either. 


Seizure was not the President’s only resort; he could 
have permitted the strike to take place. In sharp contrast 
to the situation three months ago, the steel supply is begin- 
ning to be easy. Business inventories, 8 million tons in 1950, 


‘* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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. are now 16 or 17 million tons. A two weeks’ strike would 
have been uncomfortable, it would have delayed some 
sections of the defence programme, but it would not have 
been disastrous. Britain’s one million tons could still have 
been shipped by the end of the year. 


Within the space of two or three weeks, Congress could 
not have avoided coming to the Administration’s rescue. It 
would have been politically and practically impossible to 
force the union to work without a contract and without the 
wage increases enjoyed in other comparable industries. Nor 
could Congress have let the strike continue for long. There- 
fore, its only alternatives would have been to breach the 
price stabilisation policy itself (giving the industry the $5 

a ton increase for which it will probably settle and taking the 
blame for the necessary grant of similar increases to other 
industries) or to give the President authority to seize the 
steel mills. As things are now, it may be months or even 
years before the courts decide whether Mr Truman acted 
illegally, as the steel men contend. 


The industry is now back in full operation after losing 
about half a week’s production, or one million tons, from 
banking furnaces before the strike was called off. It has 
promised to continue operations under the seizure. Mr 
Wilson’s temporary successor, Mr Steelman, tried to nego- 
tiate a settlement, but failure was inevitable. The Presi- 
dent’s broadcast to the nation just before the strike deadline, 
vehemently supporting the wage recommendations as fair, 
and equally enthusiastically denying the industry a right to 
price increases greater than those it is entitled To under 
the Capehart amendment, froze the Administration’s position. 
Mr Steelman could not urge the union to take less nor offer 
the managements more. 


The industry can hope that the public and Congressional 
outcry against the seizure may help its case, but it is under 
pressure to settle, for its wage liability is accumulating day 
by day. It knows that ultimately it will have to give its 
workers something very close to the increase recommended 
by the wage board, with back pay to January Ist. But its 
price relief, even that under the Capehart amendment, is 
not retrospective and still lies in the future. If no agree- 
ment is reached, the government will soon, perhaps this 
weekend, have to authorise the new wage rates, because the 
union will not work indefinitely without the increases pro- 
posed by one arm of the federal government and endorsed 
by the President himself. If and when that happens, the 
situation will become explosive. 


Arsenal on the Shelf 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN DETROIT] 
THE swift change in the economic climate of the United 
States, which has been brought about by the government’s 
decision to spread the rearmament programme over four and 
@ half instead of three years, has probably benefited Detroit 
more than it has any other industrial centre. When the 
Korean war broke out, the automobile industry was in the 
middle of its record year of production: eight million cars 
and trucks were turned out in 1950. - Unemployment stood 
at the very low figure of 1.9 per cent of the labour force. 
But by the spring of last year, when the rearmament pro- 


gramme began to make itself felt, it was clear that the switch. 


from unlimited civilian output to a mixture of limited military 
and limited civilian output could not be carried through 
without creating considerable unemployment. 


As the official limitations on the number of civilian 
cars and household appliances which could be produced 
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became progressively more severe, a larger and larger numbc; 
of people were thrown out of work in Detroit, while the 
new defence plants did not need many new workers since 
they were either operating on a “ stand-by” basis or «:(|/ 
tooling up. Each downward turn of the screw on the 
number of cars and trucks which could be produced m: jn; 
that four men or women were unemployed for each one who 
thereby became employed making tanks Or guns. There 
were 46,000 out of work in Detréit in April, 1951, 121 000 
by last December and, under the original plan as <on- 
ceived in Washington, the number was expected to rise to 
150,000 by the middle of 1952. 

At the turn of the year, the mobilisation authorities be can 
to get nervous. Detroit was clearly the Achilles heel 0! :he 
arsenal of democracy. The Marxist dictum that the 
capitalist countries could only cure unemploymen: by 
plunging into an arms race seemed to be standing 0) its 
head: the rearmament programme was Causing unem) oy- 
ment. ' Detroit had taken the second world war in its stride ; 
after an initial period of difficulty while the factories changed 
over from civilian to armament production, the opportunities 
for employment grew steadily each month until the end of 
1944. But the city has been baffled by the problem of 
switching its operations from those suited for ful! peace 
to those for cold. war. 

* 

In the first place, the new armament factories are only 
supposed to be working at about one-third of their maximum 
capacity. But they are consuming large quantities of scarce 
raw materials which—or so it was thought until recentiy— 
could only be fed to them by reducing civilian consumption, 
at least until output of steel, copper and aluminium had been 
vastly expanded. While the new factories did not require 
many of the semi-skilled workers who make up the bulk 
of Detroit’s labour force, their need for raw materials 
restricted work at the civilian plants. In the second place, 
most of the new armament factories built by the automobile 
companies are a long way away from Detroit. The Ford 
Company is making jet engines in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati, and aircraft wings.in Missouri. The Cadillac tank 
factory is in Cleveland, 150 miles from Detroit, and the 
new Chrysler plants are in New Orleans and in Delaware, 
respectively 800 and 400 miles away from Detroit. 

Detroit was.only the largest of a number of places where 
the programme of limited rearmament threatened to create a 
hard core of unemployment, and many smaller towns have 
been worse hit. But it is the headquarters of some of the 
most vocal industrialists in the United States, and also of the 
United Automobile Workers, politically one ‘of the most 
wily of the trade unions. Thus the pressures on the govern- 
ment to do something about Detroit’s unemploymen' have 
been considerable. Throughout the winter various <fforts 
were made to alleviate it by placing orders for what ar 
cryptically known in the jargén as “ rabbits,” simple things 
Such as steel helmets or pétrol tins which can go into pro 
duction quickly, but: they have ‘Rot need materially to 
create employment, - - 

In the end the government wi ‘hehe forced to move in a 
direction to which, in an election year, it was not disinc! lined 
—to increase the number of civilian cars and domestic 
appliances which could be manufactured... During the first 
quarter of this year enough ‘steel, copper and aluminium 
was made. available for 930,000: cars ; during the < second 
quarter the amount of materials to be located was supposed 
only to be enough for 800,000, though the industry w2s 
allowed to produce more. if it could ‘stretch its supplies of 
copper. During the third-quarter the number was (© £ 
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do yn again. Now the trend has been officially reversed. In 
the second quarter there will be materials for 1,000,000 
cars and a permitted ceiling of 1,050,000; in the third 
quarter the figures will be 1,050,000 and 1,150,000, The 
fever is over ; already unemployment in Detroit has started 
to drop and it is expected that by the end of the year it will 
have been reduced to its hard core of some 40,000 or 50,000, 


I: is easy to accuse the Administrativn of playing politics— 
as the military are inclined to do—for deciding to “ stretch ” 
the rearmament programme and to permit civilian production 
to return almost, if not entirely, to the level that the market 
will bear. But-politics in the crude sense of an unwillingness 
to ask sacrifices of a voting public are only one of many 
factors which have affected the decision. The military them- 
selves have dithered with changes in the design of aircraft 
and tanks until the expanded output of raw materials has 
overtaken their needs. A visit to the Detroit Arsenal, which 
is the experimental and design centre for tanks, confirms the 
impression which the observer gets in Washington, that at 
this stage in the cold war the military are much more 
interested in finding the correct design for equipment than 
in actual production of tanks. Consequently they have been 
using much less steel and copper than was expected and 
have been turning back substantial quantities. 


But the situation in Detroit itself illustrates how two 
analogies with the last war, upon which the present rearma- 
ment programme was founded, have proved to be false. 
One is that the American industrial system, or parts of it, 
can easily be converted from civilian to defence production. 
While that was true in the days of piston-engined aircraft 
and simpler kinds of tanks to the mass production. of which 
the automobile industry could readily adapt itself, using its 
own methods and skills, it is no longer true of jet aircraft 
and the complicated land weapons of today. Industrial 
managers amd designers have to work out entirely new 
systems and techniques and it is a long time before the 
actual workers can be brought into the plan. 


The other and more fundamental mistake was to assume 
that American labour is still fully mobile. Presumably the 
Administration would never have encouraged the automobile 
companies to build defence plants in places remote from 
Detroit unless it had assumed that most of the labour force 
would go to them. The companies needed little encourage- 
ment to build elsewhere, since they were delighted to get 
away from the highly unionised conditions of Detroit. But 
the plain fact is that the American industrial worker is now 
no more ready to move than the British worker. The 
amazing mobility of Americans, which has been the marvel 
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of European economists, was in fact a movement from the 
farm to the factory, near or distant, a movement which 
persisted throughout the second war, but which is now largely 
exhausted. The industrial worker, who has seniority in his 
company, a company pension scheme, unemployment relief 
of a kind, ten years of unbroken employment and who 
probably owns a house, is as unwilling as any Rhondda 


miner or Bradford spinner to cut his ties and try for 
employment elsewhere. 


There is an excellent example of this. The Ford Company 
had a factory at the town of Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
which employed almost all the able-bodied men of the town, 
some 1,800, on the manufacture of wooden bodies for station 
wagons. Station wagon bodies are now made of pressed 
steel and the company recently decided to close and sell 
the factory. As a special gesture, in view of the hardships 
that might fall upon what was virtually a company town 
without a company, it offered all the employees the oppor- 
tunity to move to any other Ford plant with their full 
seniority for pay and benefits. Of the 1,800 some 46 have 
moved, and the rest seem disposed to stay in Iron Mountain 
on relief until some work comes to the town. Lord 
Beveridge’s arguments for bringing the work to the workers 
now seem as valid in the United States as they did in 
Britain, although it is true that there is still a greater mobility 
between different types of job in the same geographical 
area than there seems to be in Britain. 


American Notes 
Republicans Neck and Neck 


The Taft and Eisenhower bandwagons rolled out of 
this week’s primary election in New Jersey as they had gone 
into it, neck and neck, and from present indications they will 
still be jockeying for the lead in the Republican idential 
race when the nominating convention opens in July.. Senator 
Taft had caught up with General Eisenhower a week earlier, 
by piling up over 800,000 votes in the popularity contest 
in Illinois. This was far more than the Senator had expected 
to get, even in a state where everything was in his favour. 
This success cancelled out General Eisenhower’s astounding 
triumph in Minnesota and showed that the Middle West was 
not after all turning away from its favourite son. 


New Jersey was the first of a series of contests in the 
eastern industrial states where General Eisenhower’s main 
strength lies. Both his and the Senator’s supporters were so 
afraid of a setback there that they vied with each other in 
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playing down their candidate’s chances. As a result both 
sides were able, with some justification, to claim a victory 
in New Jersey. The General won, but with only 60 per cent 
of the votes, not an overwhelming majority in a State where 
most of the party machine was on his side ; and Senator Taft 
had 35 per cent, even though he had tried to withdraw and 
had not campaigned personally. 


General Eisenhower has, of course, not yet campaigned 
personally anywhere ; he is proposing to retain much. of his 
military aloofness even when he retires from his Paris 
appointment, as he has now decided to do by the beginning 
of June, to undertake active service on the home front. His 
supporters, glad as they will be to have him on the spot, will 
not want him to risk his reputation in the cross-fire of detailed 
political argument until he is safely nominated. Senator Taft, 
however, will welcome the opportunity of sniping at the 
General, whom he has long accused of cheating the voters 
by refusing to take a stand on domestic issues. Mr Taft 
is confident that General Eisenhower will be found standing 
on many places that do not appeal to the professional 
politicians. 

These are the Senator’s most enthusiastic supporters and 
they will be faithful to him as long as they think he can win 
the Presidency. Their confidence that he can win it 
imcreases in step with the growing difficulty that the Demo- 
crats are having in deciding on Mr Truman’s successor. The 
chosen heir, Governor Stevenson of Illinois, has this week 
abdicated, feelipg that it is his duty to finish his present job 
rather than to start a new one, His place will probably be 
taken by Mr Averell Harriman, who is well qualified, by 
ability and experience, for the White House, but hardly for 
the struggle of getting there. It begins to look as if the out- 
sider, Senator Kefauver, may steal the Democratic nomina- 
tion from under the noses of the official trainers’-slow-starting 
choices, 

. * * 


Economy in the Saddle 


Eager to have cleared their desks by July 4th, 
Independence Day, to watch the convention fireworks which 
Start a few days later, and to fight their own campaigns for 
re-election, members of the House of Representatives had 
passed eight of the ten regular appropriation Bills before the 
Easter recess. And anxious to show their devotion to the 
interests of the taxpayers, they had cut over $6 billion from 
the President’s $84 billion budget. Most of this—$4.7 billion 
—has come out of the defence budget for the year beginning 
next July ; economies worth boasting about can come only 
from funds for the military and from foreign aid, whose turn 
comes next. 


The House Appropriations Committee, which, after study, 
proposed a cut of $42 billion from the $51 billion requested 
by the President for defence, confessed that this was no more 
than a compromise between those who wanted to cut deeper 
and those who felt that to cut so much was dangerous. But 
members of the committee felt that the services needed to 
be shocked out of their extravagant and unbusinesslike habits. 
The Navy is to forgo its second $200 million aircraft carrier 
and cuts are made in aircraft for both the Air Force and 
Navy. 

On the floor of the House, another $500 million went in 
spur-of-the moment cuts: the National Security Training 
Commission, for example, whose job it is to work out a satis- 
factory scheme for universal military training, was denied 
$75,000 to keep it alive. Other economy cuts have been as 
shortsighted, The Bureau of Internal Revenue, which cannot 
even enforce the new gambling tax, is denied money for the 
new collectors it so clearly needs. The Voice of America, 
the State Department’s radio arm, has been refused any funds 
for new broadcasting stations, and the whole information 
programme was harshly treated. 


The Senate, which in recent years has customarily saved 
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the House from the consequences of its economies, wi] 
restore some of these. It is also expected to turn down 
House amendment which forbids the Defence Department 
to spend more than $46 billion in the next fiscal year. This 
is almost exactly the amount of the new appropriations 
approved, but it was considered to be necessary because the 
department, with large sums unspent from earlier years. js 
expected to have over $100 billion on hand in July. The 
Senate may be more willing than the House to recognise that 
almost all the $58 billion carried over is already earmarked 
to pay for equipment now on order, and that a $6 billion 
reduction from the $52.5 billion the services expected to pay 
out next year would require an ultimately costly rescheduling 
of defence orders. 

The Senate is as concerned as the House lest Congress 
lose control of the purse-strings, and its remedy, though !ess 
drastic, is likely to be more effective. It has passed a Bill 
setting up a joint committee, composed of members of both 
appropriations committees, which will enjoy the services of a 
permanent and adequate staff, able, if the House agrees, to 
light up the many dark corners of the budget. 


* * * 
Oil Still Under the Sea 


With Senator Connally’s decision not to seek re-clection 
in Texas, the Administration loses a supporter who, at least 
until recently, has been a valuable and outspoken fighter 
for its foreign policy. On the domestic side, however, Mr 
Connally has been less reliable. He has always, for example, 
disagreed violently with the Supreme Court’s decision that 
the oil that lies off the shores of the United States belongs 
not to the individual states, but to the nation. His latest gift 
to his constituents has been to induce a far from unwilling 
Senate to pass once more the so-called Tidelands Bill, which 
gives the states control over any oil that may be found 
between the tidelands and the three-mile limit (ten-and-a- 
half miles in the case of Texas, which came into the Union 
under special treaty). It is unlikely, however, that even 
Mr Connally will be able to deliver the oil, for there is little 
doubt that President Truman will veto the Bill, which must 
first be reconciled with the rather different version passed 
by the House last year. The two-thirds majority needed to 
override a veto is not at present in sight, even though the 
defenders of states’ rights are always prepared to support 
the oil interests on this issue. 


Meanwhile the oil under the sea, an estimated 10 billion 
barrels of it, goes almost unexploited. The 1947 Supreme 
Court decision, reaffirmed in 1950, gave the federal govern- 
ment paramount rights to the land under the marginal sea 
but did not say whether that included power to develop the 
oil. The oil companies are naturally reluctant to go to the 
great expense of drilling any more wells in the Gulf of 
Mexico and elsewhere unless they can obtain satisfactory 
title to the oil. Most of the companies would prefer to deal 
with state officials, who are usually more amenable and easier 
of access than those in Washington, but the companies are 
ready to negotiate leases with anyone who has an undisputed 
right to grant them. And the present national emergency, 
with its potential shortage of oil, makes it urgent that these 
great reserves should be tapped. 


For this reason the Administration was this year prepared 
to accept a generous compromise, which also had the support 
of the oil industry, the O’Mahoney Bill. It would have given 
the federal government power to issue leases for the 
marginal seas for five years, but only with the consent of the 
state concerned, which would receive 374 per cent of the 
revenue. A group of Senators led by Mr Lister Hill tried 0 
enlist popular support for the Bill by proposing that the 
federal share of the royalties should be used for much-needed 
aid to the schools in all the. states, those which do not have 
off-shore oil resources as well as those which do. It s 40 
appealing idea, in the established American tradition of sg 
revenue from the public lands for the benefit of all the people. 
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But the Senate was in no mood for this or any other compro- 
in the tidelands issue, for the end of the fight seems to 

be in sight. Next year, with a new President in the White 

Hove, it is thought, wishfully it is to be hoped, that the 
may be allowed to exploit the oil without any veto. 


* * * 


Easter Shopping 

Che traditional Easter shopping expeditions have finally 
c to the aid of the department stores, whose sales had 

running about 12 per cent below those of a year ago. 
For he first time this year, sales in the two weeks before 
Easier topped those of twelve months earlier. The com- 
parison with 1951 is misleading, however ; it makes January 
and February look worse, and the recent recovery look 
better, than they should. Sales in the first quarter of 1951 
were swollen by scare-buying after the Chinese entered the 
Korean war, and by an early Easter. This year’s Easter 


shopping would not look so handsome if it were not being 
compared with last year’s post-Easter lull. Department store 
sales are running around, or slightly ahead of, sales in 1950, 
when Easter also came late, but with prices 11 per cent 
higher, physical volume is lower. 

The department stores, however, are suffering from a 
long-term shrinkage of trade as shoppers find they can get 





what they want nearer home, without braving the cities’ 
traffic and parking problems. Other retailers are reporting 
sales higher than those a year ago; they include the large 
multiple stores specialising in apparel, shoes, and variety 
goods. Although the textile and clothing trades are still 
singing sad. laments, they have certainly moved up from the 
depths reached last year. Inventories have been reduced to 
less embarrassing levels, and retail sales are generally result- 
ing in new orders to wholesalers and manufacturers. 

The real weak spot is still in consumers’ durable goods— 
Wire.ess sets, reftigerators, washing machines and so on— 
and the Federal Reserve Board’s report on consumer spending 
plans does not suggest that relief is in sight. Six out of ten 
consumers think that high prices make this a poor year to 
buy such goods, though there is no slackening in the demand 
for houses. There is some comfort for retailers in the FRB’s 
telaxation of credit controls; articles costing up to $100, 
instead of $50, are now exempt. For the more costly 
artic.es, price reductions seem to be on the way. The spring 
mai order catalogue of the Sears Roebuck Company offers 
lower prices on more than a thousand items. Many retailers 
femain hopeful, however, that despite its slow start, and 
Bivcn determined selling—many stores, for example, are 
remaining open at night—this year may, in the end, match 
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1951. Personal incomes in February, on att annual basis, 
were $6 billion higher than they were last year, leaving 


something additional for spending even if savings do not 
fall off. 


* * * 


McCarthy Brought to Trial ? 


The sub-committee investigating Senator McCarthy 
now has its mandate to continue. It is sifting such charges 
against him. as that he perjured himseif before the Senate 
when he denied ever having said that there were 205 Com- 
munists in the State Department, But Mr McCarthy, with 
his customary agility, has turned the tables on his accusers 
and robbed the 60 to o vote of any other significance. With 
Senator McCarthy himself voting to continue an inquiry he 
had originally charged was a waste, if not a downright theft, 
of taxpayers’ money, and threatening to turn it against other 
members of the Senate, there is no way of telling whether 
the other fifty-nine were taking a stand for or against 
McCarthyism. Some of those running for re-election may 
not have been sorry. 


Senator Benton, who brought the original charges against 
Senator McCarthy and demanded his expulsion from the 
Senate, may, however, have succeeded in bringing him te 
a trial in which his Senatorial immunity, his mental agility 
and his hit and run tactics will not save him from judg- 
ment. Accusations of “fraud” and “ deceit ” in the Senate 
have provoked Senator McCarthy into bringing a $2 
million libel suit against Mr Benton, who has eagerly 
volunteered to waive his own Senatorial immunity. There 
are different opinions on the ability of a Senator to discard 
his immunity at will ; such a Congressional feud has never 
been taken to court. But Senator Benton has done his best 
to accommodate by repeating the offending words off the 
Senate floor and, in addition, accusing Senator McCarthy of 
attempting to blackmail the critical press into silence. 


Unfortunately, although both Senator McCarthy and 
Senator Benton profess the utmost eagerness for a speedy 
decision, it is very doubtful whether the case can be tried 
before the election. Mr Drew Pearson’s $5 million libel suit 
against Senator McCarthy, filed last year, still has not found 
a place on the crowded court calendar. 


Shorter Notes 


Before adjourning for Easter, Congress gave the President 
an emergency extension of his war powers. If it had not 
done so, this week’s final signature of the Japanese treaty, 
which means the United States is now technically at peace 
(in spite of the Korean conflict), would have ended the 
President’s authority to operate the railroads. The govern- 
ment has been doing this for almost two years because of a 
threatened strike, but this particular seizure power is not 
applicable to other industries, Mr Truman is also still using 
a number of other war powefs, mainly in connection with 
measures affecting the armed forces. 

x 


Since the end of the war, the United States has spent $39 
billion on foreign aid ; $35.6 billion has been in direct grants 
while $3.4 billion represents capital investment in the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. Last year, gross 
foreign aid totalled $5 billion. 


x 


One of the fastest growing industries in the nation, that 
of frozen foods, has expanded beyond its distributive facilities 
—the refrigerated cabinet in the local shop. Sales of frozen 
fruits and vegetables rose 30 per cent in 1951 over 1950, 
and continue to climb with the introduction of a secondary 
“B” grade, selling at a lower price.’ However, the limited 
cabinet space that is available in most shops has intensified 
competition among the companies and brought about a minor 
price war in this billion dollar industry. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France’s Problem in Tunisia 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


MONG all Tunisians, the simile in vogue is that of the 

latchkey. “ After all, Papa, I’m grown up and it’s time 
I had one. I’m ready enough to live with you, but to tell me 
that I can have it now and then, and that—five years 
hence—you’ll reconsider the matter is no answer. What 
kind of a figure do I cut when the Libyan kid has got one 
and the Sudan is promised one for next birthday ?” “ But, 
my boy, you don’t know the world as I do. Besides, if you 
had one now, your Mama would never give me a moment’s 
peace.” With the French Government in the role of Papa 
‘and the French settler or small government official in Tunisia 
in that of Mama, this dialogue accurately represents the 
frame of mind of the parties to the Tunisian dispute. 


When The Economist of February 2nd last discussed the 
detailed story of the events: of December and January, the 
French Government, to meet a rising tide of strikes, dis- 
turbances and bloodshed organised by the considerable 
machinery of the Neo-Destour party, had filled the Regency 
with troops and afrested the Neo-Destour leader, M. 
Bourguiba. French forces had also executed a search for 
arms during which they handled some Tunisian villages very 
roughly. The Tunisian members of the cabinet, which is, 
by an agreement of 1950, half French and half Tunisian in 
composition, and which had a Tunisian premier, M. Chenik, 
thereupon drafted the famous protest to the United Nations. 
The Bey of Tunis did not give his approval to this pro- 
cedure. He recommended waiting and seeing the nature 
of France’s latest proposals for progress towards internal 
autonomy ; these were known to be in the pocket of the 
new Resident-General, M. de Hautecloque. The Bey is said, 
however, to have told the ministers that, though he did not 
agree with them, he would not let them down. Two of them 
including the Neo-Destourian minister who was the moving 
spirit in the matter, thereupon flew off to the UN Assembly 
bearing the complaint. 


The French authorities from that moment bent all their 
energies to cutting the ground from under the feet of these 
two plaintiffs. They had a good case for doing so, as Tunisian 
opinion was divided as to the wisdom of complaining at 
once ; even one or two of the more balanced and prudent 
Neo-Destour leaders were against it. The immediate French 
target became dismissal of the Chenik cabinet. This had not 
been efficient ; bowing to Neo-Destour pressure, it had 
allowed government to slip into a morass of inefficiency ; 
many Tunisians recognised its failings and had had enough 
of M. Chenik. 


M. de Hautecloque’s Choice 


There were thus at this stage two courses open to M. de 
Hautecloque. He had arrived from Paris with meagre instruc- 
tions from a weak government. Either he could play a wait- 
ing game and let M. Chenik die a natural death, or he could 
thump the table and otherwise press the Bey to form a new 
ministry, trusting that the moderate sections of francophile 
opinion in Tunisia, led by the Bey would fall in with his 
view. For at least two reasons, he selected the latter course ; 

time was short and he must get rid of M. Chenik before 
Security Council met; secondly, the stronger course 
would please M. Pinay’s right wing supporters in Paris. Per- 
sonal inclination may also have played a part in his decision. 


He therefore used “ threatening tones ” which caused the Bey 
to complain of them direct to the President of the French 
Republic. When the Bey refused to dismiss the minisiry, 
he had its members arrested and deported to an oasis in the 
extreme south of the territory. Martial law, a censorship and 
a curfew were declared. Soberer Neo-Destour opinion in 
France, from the left towards the centre, was horrified, but 
its horror did not percolate to Tunisia because all its news- 
papers were banned and because its uneasy representatives 
inside the Pinay cabinet kept. silence, owing’to the need for 
cabinet unity on domestic issues. 

The French settlers were delighted. At last, said all their 
newspapers in Tunis, and indeed, also in Algiers, the ideo- 
logical policy of 1945 which could lead France to nothing 
but disaster was happily being abandoned. The Tunisians, 
naturally, reacted otherwise. They had enjoyed the privileges 
of cabinet office only for eighteen months. Their national 
pride was touched upon the raw. Tunisians who had hitherto 
disapproved of the Neo-Destour and its sometimes violent 
techniques were thrown into its arms. When the newspaper 
An Nahar, which is an enemy of the Neo-Desto r, was 
banned by the censor for some peccadillo, the Neo-Destour 
newspaper at once became its champion. Never before had 
the Tunisian educated class shown such unity. 


Thrust and Parry 


The Bey, however, agreed to appoint a new Prime 
Minister, M. Baccouche. This staid and intelligent aristocrat 
thereupon published a summary of the promised French 
reforms. These, though clearly labelled “the next step 
towards internal autonomy,” were considered inadequate by 
most Tunisians since they mentioned five years as the suit- 
able period that should elapse before making further changes. 
But a measure of the degree of that they constitute 
is to be found in the glum faces of the minor French officials, 
whose chances of fresh appointments they very greatly 
reduce. The proposals, however, are not final ; they have yet 
to be considered by a mixed commission of Frenchmen and 
Tunisians. 

There followed ten days of thrust and parry between the 
French authorities and M. Baccouche. The former, obsessed 
with the need for invalidating the complaint of the Security 
Council, which was imminently due to meet, allowed them- 
selves to be played at a game at which the Tunisians excel. 
In their precipitancy, they vested the issue of forming a 
cabinet with an importance: that it had not got. Day after 
day, they promised a list of ministers by noon, or evening. 
Day after day, the courtly M. Baccouche found some fresh 
excuse for baulking them of their objective. He scored 4 
minor triumph in the degree to which their assurances 
became laughable. In the end, he did not form his ministry 
till the Security Council had met. It consists chiefly of 
government officials. Interest now centres upon whether ‘t 
will be able to induce a representative set of Tunisians ‘0 
sit on the mixed commission. Unless someone who has the 
confidence of Neo-Destour agrees to do so, the work of this 
body can have no permanent value. 

But the mere formation of a cabinet or even of a mixed 
commission does nothing to solve the fundamental problem 
that confronts every French government whenever it bas 
time to turn its attention to Tunisia. This problem is that 
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nothing can please. beth of the two communities to which 
nt is equally committed, since one wants te press on with, 
and the other to put the brake upon progress towards 
gutonomy. So far, policy has been to cede points first to 
the one group and then to the other and it has therefore 
oscillated like a pendulum. The technique has succeeded 
thanks to divisions in the Tunisian ranks, but now, a violent 
push ettlerwards has closed those ranks. Will they crack 
again during the lull that is likely to happen while Tunisia 
deals with the harvest and Ramadan and the summer heat ? 
Or can the Neo-Destour maintain it by keeping green the 
martyrdom of a ministry and the memory of the appeal to the 
Security Council? On the answer to this question depends 
the pace at which events will develop. Their shape however, 
js inevitable. The territory has been promised internal 
autonomy. Only its citizens can exercise this. If the French 
settler is to participate in the self-management, he must take 
some form of Tunisian citizenship. If he dees not do this 
or at least agree with the Tunisians on some new treaty that 
gives him a share in the management, he will be a foreigner. 
The Frenchmen in the territory must face up to this inescap- 
able choice. 


Festival Before Strife 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN JOHANNESBURG] 


Last year it was decided to hold a Festival in Cape Town, 
the mother city of South Africa, to celebrate the tercentenary 
of the landing of Jan van Riebeeck, the sailor-surgeon of 
the Dutch East India Company, who arrived in Table Bay 
to build a fort and grow vegetables to provision the com- 
pany’s eastbound ships, and who stayed to found a new 
white nation, The Festival was to run through March and 
to culminate on April 6th, the day van Riebeeck made his 
landing ; and the Government and the Opposition agreed to 
have a political truce over this period. 


On the eve of the Festival the biggest constitutional crisis 
in the Union’s stormy history fell like a thunderclap on the 
country. Dr Malan. announced that he would override the 
unanimous judgment of the Appeal Court. declaring the 
separation of Cape Coloured voters invalid, and added that 
he and other Nationalist leaders (who signed a manifesto to 
this effect) now considered the Union’s Constitution—the 
very basis of the Union’s existence—to be a “ British 
imperialist” Act that had been forced on unwilling South 
Africans with the compliance of such 1910 quislings as 
General Smuts, General Louis Botha, General Christiaan de 
Wet and General Hertzog. In both House of Assembly and 
Senate, angry et leaders called on the Government 
to resign. “This,” said Senator Heaton Nicholls, “ is 
Nazism.” Feeling was intensified when the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, amid uproar, refused to give the United 
Party leader, Mr Strauss, a hearing, and ordered him in an 
almost Goering-like way to resume his seat. There were 
mutters of civil war. The Torch Commando, with its 
160,000 members, immediately organised monster parades 
and meetings against the Government. The Nationalist 
newspaper, the Transvaler, hinted that the Torch Commando 
was planning a comp d’etat, and spoke of the possible seizing 
of arsenals and ammunition dumps. 

The situation seemed as if it could hardly be darker—until 
midnight of March 28th, when the political truce was due 
to begin, and the culminating week of the Festival to start. 
To the astonishment of many of its supporters, the United 
Party adhered to the truce. So, after some hesitation, did 


the Torch Commando. A great hush fell on the scene. The 
newspapers, which had been going at one another hammer 
and tongs, switched their attention to the Festival and its 
Pageants and to the sweet tune of inter-white harmony. 

At Cape Town itself, the Festival showgrounds, larger 
; 
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than those of the Festival of Britain, were crowded by people 
who were frankly out to have a good time. It was almost 
impossible to get accommodation, not only in Cape Town 
but in towns eighty miles away. Festival-visiting families 
moved into thousands of specially provided tents, at Good- 
wood and elsewhere. The crowds milled about the Festival, 
packed the open air stadium (capable of holding 50,000), 
gaped at the pigmy bushmen brought all the way from South- 
West Africa, gasped at the £1,000,000 of diamonds on dis- 
play by De Beers, and went on the funfair. Schoolchildren 
from all over South Africa, and from South-West Africa and 
the Rhodesias as well, gave dazzling nastic displays in 
the stadium. Mrs Malan, the wife of the Prime Minister, 
donned a seventeenth century dress and with other ladies 
similarly attired (including Mrs Strauss, the wife of the 
Leader of the Opposition) entered the stadifim amid cheers 
to greet seven stagecoaches arriving fom different parts of 
the country with messages of good will. 


A column of Voortrekker children marched down the slope 
of Table Mountain, bearing torches. Joined by 3,000 others, 
they marched round the stadium and gave the Voortrekker 
salute, then formed a fiery’ gigantic wagonwheel, symbol of 
the movement, in the centre of the arena. No English was 
spoken. This display of heroic and indubitably Nationalist 
youth led the Cape Argus to murmur uneasily about 
young people being put through “ tribal rites ” for political 
purposes. But in general the English-language press, gagged 
by the truce and impressed by the scope of the Festival, said 
only nice things—whatever they might have been thinking. 
In this atmosphere, it seemed absurd to talk any longer of 
a@ grave crisis, still less of “ civil war.” 


Boycott by Non-Europeans 


Meanwhile the country’s non-Europeans, increasingly 
hostile to the Malan Government and its apartheid meazuzes, 
not only took no part in the truce (not that anyone invited 
them to join it), but announced a boycott of the Festival. 
The boycott was faithfully observed by most non-Europeans 
and throughout the Festival the stand in the stadium specially 
set aside for non-Europeans remained conspicuously empty. 
But the non-Europeans, or their leaders, went further. They 
announced that on April 6th there would be a non-European 
“ day of protest” against “three centuries of white domina- 
tion and black slavery.” When this decision was communi- 
cated in writing to Dr Malan, he warned the non-Europeans 
that the “full machinery of the State” would be used to 
“ quell disturbances ” arising from any “ campaign of defiance 
and disobedience.” He added humiliatingly that the differ- 
ences between White and Black were “permanent and not 
man-made” and that “in no circumstances ” would he alter 











U.S. REARMAMENT 


One of the latest reports by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit is on the changing economic 
and business conditions in the United States. 
The report is issued in the Unit's series of 
quarterly reviews of thirty-seven countries. 
The reports are issued separately for each 
country and are available by annual sub- 
scription, or singly. Further particulars 


from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
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the country’s race discrimination laws. to please the non- 
Europeans (who form four-fifths of the population). 


On April 6th, in Johannesburg and other centres, including 
Cape Town, the police were out in force and heavily armed. 
They guarded the railway stations with revolvers and tear- 
gas bombs and patrolled the streets with rifles and bayonets. 
Armoured cars stood by at strategic points and radio cars 
cruised round and round the “locations.” The authorities 
admitted that “if necessary” the army would be called in. 
The result was another anti-limax. Not only were there 
no incidents, but the meetings announced by the non- 
European leaders drew extremely small crowds. In “ Freedom 
Square,” Fordsburg, a Johannesburg slum, only 4,000 of the 
anticipated 50,000 turned out to listen to the speeches and to 
take the great pledge of defiange. And the 4,000 were mani- 
festly more bored than militant. Either “the masses” were 
intimidated by the authorities’ show of strength, or else their 
leaders had sadly misjudged their mood. Certainly no one 
(including the leaders) showed the least desire to be 
numbered among black Africa’s first political martyrs. 


The political truce ended after Easter, and the Opposition 
and the Torch Commando have resumed the campaign 
against the Government. (The non-European leaders have 
more prudently deferred their further action to an indefinite 
date.) If Dr Malan, as he may, puts through a short Act to 
override the Appeal Court on the constitutional issue, the 
United Party, it may be presumed, will go back to the Court 
on the new Act, seeking an injunction against it. If the Court 
throws out that Act too, Dr Malan may be driven to still 
more extreme action. But the process is likely to be a long 
one, and meanwhile, in spite of Wednesday’s meeting in 
Cape Town, there is x dismayed feeling in some quarters 
that the fire may go out of the resistance to the Govern- 
ment. These quarters feel that Mr’ Strauss. should have 
forced the issue in Parliament, let the truce go hang, 
and compelled the Speaker to eject him from the House 
rather than submit to a long postponement of the whole 
affair. But this would have spoiled the Festival ; and appar- 
ently neither Mr Strauss nor anyone else on the Opposition 
side was ready to risk that. 


The Egyptian Scene 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is intense activity in Cairo today as thousands of 
workmen restore the shop bars and cafés which were 
damaged during the riots of January 26th. Scaffolding 
blocks congest roads and footpaths as builders restore and 
rebuild cinemas, restaurants, banks, garages, and the larger 
buildings which contained showrooms and stores. The 
Egyptian crowds on the streets were never more friendly and 
amusing, and visitors are inclined to feel that confidence has 
been restored until they notice the large groups of soldiers 
with tin hats slung over their shoulders as they sit un- 
willingly in the sun outside the public buildings and in ‘the 
main midans (squares) of the town; a symbol of martial 
law which is still in force because public security remains 
uncertain. 


Until recently, inside the heavily guarded, overstaffed and 
inefficient government buildings officials had been feverishly 
attempting to prepare for the general election. Now that 
this has been postponed, they will not be alone in their relief. 
When Hilaly Pasha, the Prime Minister, originally announced 
that the elections would be held in May the political world 
of Cairo and Alexandria was surprised. The Wafd, however, 
were amazed and delighted because Nahas Pasha and his 
entourage had already realised that two years of mal- 
administration terminated by riots in whicff at least some 
of the Wafdist Ministers were implicated, had done little to 
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harm the movement throughout the country. The Wafq 
mystique remains as strong as ever and the ailing leader, ho 
had taken life quietly during his recent term of office 4s 
Prime Minister, began with umexpected energy to org inise 
an election campaign without the assistance of the Secrejry. 
General of the party—Fouad Serag el Din Pasha—w), ;, 
living in the Delta under-house arrest. Wafdist le .ders 
have already raised £2 million for the election cam» uign 
with the help of their rich supporters in industry. The 
executive committee of the party is confident of vy ctory 
whenever the election does take place, largely because :hey 
believe that petty officials in the towns and villages ie as 
anxious as their leaders to enjoy once again the fruits of o!ice. 


The motives and plans of Hilaly Pasha and his supp: ters 
are less clear. Not only has he no party, but he has made 
no serious attempt to persuade the small groups of anti- 
Wafdist parties, especially the Saadists and the Libera! Con- 
stitutionalists, to form one opposition bloc. Hilaly Pi.ha’s 
followers suggested that they thought the British Goyern- 
ment had been so alarmed by the riots of January 26th that 
Mr Churchill would give way to the Egyptian Government’s 
urgent demand for a unilateral declaration which reco 2nised 
the unity of the Nile Valley and the evacuation of British 
troops from the Canal Zone asa basis for further negotiations. 
Armed with such a documentgranting Egypt’s national 
aspirations Hilaly Pasha would have formed a new party, 
stating that he had obtained Egypt’s demands by discussion 
whilst the Wafd had spilt Egyptian blood without achieving 
their objectives. If Hilaly Pasha had been able to appeal to 
the country on these lines he might have obtained a majority 
in the Chamber by splitting the Wafd and securing the 
support of the moderate elements in the movement. This 
possibility may account for the mild measures Hilaly Pasha 
has employed to discredit the Wafdist leaders when he was in 
a position to take far stronger action which might, at least 
for a time, have broken the power ‘of the movement. 

It. now appears unlikely that Hilaly Pasha will obtain 
the required British declaration in the immediate future. 
What is even more important is that there is no certainty 
that the recognition of Egypt’s national aspirations by the 
British Government would satisfy the bands of armed 
terrorists and fanatical elements who do not necessarily obey 
the orders of their leaders in the Wafd or the Moslem 
Brotherhood. Today these extreme groups appear to dislike 
the Palace and the Pasha almost as violently as the British. 


Position of Moslem Brotherhood 


The Moslem Brotherhood has decided not to take an 
official part in the elections. At the moment they cannot 
fight the Wafd, their major enemy, or their minor enemy, 
the Saadist Party, which was responsible for outlawing them 
in 1948. The Brotherhood must remain impotent in the 
political arena so long as their immediate policy in no way 
differs from that of their opponents. It is a curious feature 
of Egyptian political life that no party has any sérious policy 
beyond the dreary oft-repeated cry of national aspirations 
to which are added a few unbelieved and vague phrases about 
social reforms, 


Despite the decision of the Brotherhood to wait until 
there is a more favoutable opportunity to fight the Wald, 
this former cultural and religious has emerged as 4 
political force with a membership of over half a million in the 
Delta towns. A large proportion of the Brothers are |i'<rate, 
but they hold a variety of differing itical views ranging 
from the fanatical Moslem, who to rid the country 
of all foreign influence, to the shopkeeper and schoo! mastet 


who are shocked by the corruption of the Wafd and sce 18 
the Brotherhood the only party strong enough to Dring 
about a change. 

During the past few weeks, while the Prime Must! 
and his Foreign Secretary, -Hassouna Pasha, have Deco 
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Selective weed killing is still new enough to be a discussion 
topic, but it is no longer controversial. Already it has 
brought about a major advance in agricultural production. 
Today, the progressive farmer can clean his pasture, his cereal 
and fodder crops by chemical applications. The weeds are 
controlled, the sown crop is stimulated by the removal of 
competition for nourishment, moisture and light ; and, with 
some materials, additionally through the chemical effect of the 
weed killer. Selective weed killing is a sound investment 

yielding richer harvests, gained with less labour. Shell is in ; 
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the forefront of this revolutionary departure from traditional 
methods of cultivation and the Shell range of weed killers is one 
of the widest on the market. It will be wider yet—as the ; 
results of Shell research at Woodstock in Kent, Modesto j 
in California, and The Hague in Holland, are ; 
placed at the disposal of the agricultural industry. 3 


Shell Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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The Bulli and Mouth Coaching Inn, Leeds 


F 1760, the Leeds “ Flying Machine” was advertised to cover the 196 
miles between Leeds and London in three days at an average travelling 
speed of about six miles per hour. 


ANKING, too, was a very much more leisurely affair 
than it is to-day. To ensure speedy decisions based 
on local knowledge the Leeds District of Martins Bank 
has its own local Board of Directors and a resident District 
General Manager, in conformity with the genera! policy 


of the Bank to give prompt and efficient service. 


MARTINS BANK 


LEEDS DISTRICT OFFICE: 28-30 Park Row, Leeds 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 


TOTAL ASSETS (as at 31st December, 1951), £347,336,2 


FRENCH RAILWAYS NEWS 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 


Currency facilities 
& rail concessions 


Trade Fairs and exhibitions offer 
considerable scope to British 
enterprises secking trade outlets 
in France and other continental 
markets. Encouragement is being 
given in this country in the form 
of special currency allowances 
(Bank managers have all the 
details) and French Railways add 
their quota to the good work by 
offering reduced rates to business 
houses for the transport of exhibi- 
tion merchandise, stands, fittings 
and samples. Both exhibitors and 
buyers will find that fares, too, 
are frequently subject to special 
concessions. 

Details may be had by writing 
to French Railways Ltd., Room 
118, Victoria Stn., Londen, S.W.1, 


SPEED AND COMFORT 


Even the longest journeys pass 
swiftly and enjoyably on French 
Railways. As the Manchester Guardian 
said—**Travel is improving every 
year. Great progress has been made 
in building a new railway system 
from the ruins left by the war; and 
what is more they make‘a fetish of 
running trains to time.” 








EXHIBITION PROGRAMME 


All events well served, in whole or 
part, by French Railways. 


APRIL—MAY 
Turin Motor Show— April 23-May 4. 
Bologna Exhibition of_ Electrical 
Apphances—May 13-27. Paris Inter- 
national Fair—May =17-Fune 2. 
Lucerne phic Exhibition— 
May 5 July 3 Frankfurt, Achema 
Chemical BE bition—May 18-25. 
JUNE—JULY 

Milan Traffic and Safety Exhibition 
—Fune 1-30. Padua Samples Fair— 
— 7-22. Bordeaux Fair— ¥ une 8-23. 

rcelona Samples F air— } une 10-30. 
Casablanca Fair— une 14-20. L 
Fair—June 14 - 29. Trieste Fair— 
Fune 29-Fuly 13. 

AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 
Trento Fair (Tourism and Sport)— 
Aug.9-24. Innsbruck Fair—A ug.21-31. 
Strasbourg Fair—Sepr. 6-21. 
Autumn Fair—tTextiles, Sepr. 7-9; 
Household Goods, etc., Sepr. 14-16, 
Vienna Autumn Fair—Sepr. 7-14. 
Parma Exhibition of Preserved 
Foods and Packing—Sepr. 12-25. 
Lausanne Swiss Fair—Szpr. 13-28. 
Marseilles Fair—Sept. 13-29. Metz 
Fair—Sept. 27-Oct. 13. 
OCTOBER 
Paris Motor Show. 

FREE BOOKLET—a Feast of Colour 
The new, exquisitely colour-printed 
booklet, “‘France’’, is available free on 
crag to French Railways Ltd. 

rite today, a postcard will do. 

Information, tickets and reservations 

from any good Travel Agent or— 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


LIMITED 
179 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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More initials! But these have nothing to do with 
horse-power or the Houses of Parliament. The; 
stand for High Purchase Potential — the most valu- 
able asset to advertisers, and a quality possessed in 
a high degree by readers of The Listener. And who 
are the readers of The Listener? Amongst others 
they include men and women of all interests, 
doctors, lawyers, professors, industrialists, and 
Members of the Government, in fact a large cross 
section of the British Public who are “ influential ” 
in the best sense of the word. This compact 
readership of serious-minded people is a:market that 
many far seeing advertisers consider to be well 
worth cultivating. An ever extending range of 
goods and services is enjoying cumulative bene(it 
through the advertisement pages of The Listener. 
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The Listener 


Average weekly net sales for 1951 (A.B.C.) 137,910 


ques you a reallershif~ wilh 
“HIGH PURCHASE POTENTIAL 


For Your Export Markets “ LONDON CALLING” will car; 


your sales message to Britain’s friends throughout the worl. 





All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Department, B.B.C. 
Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, Wl. 
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devoting themselves to Anglo-Egyptian relations the Minister 
of the Interior, Maraghy Bey, had been quietly preparing for 
the elections. He has a réputation as an honest man, and 
t is believed that he would be unlikely to doctor the results. 
Maraghy Bey has, however, already appointed twenty new 
officials, supporters of Hilaly Pasha, to key positions. These 
men are expected to change the former *Wafdist officials in 
the v illages where, because over eighty per cent of the voters 
are illiterate, anti-Wafdist groups believe new mudirs will 
exert overwhelming influence. 

Meanwhile a stable government is urgently needed, not 
only to maintain internal security and to continue negotiations 
with the British Government, but to face a serious economic 
crisis which threatens the country. Moderate Egyptians 
usually keep their thoughts to themselves, but the editor of 
Akhar Lahza said two weeks ago: “Hilaly Pasha must 
beware of spring. winds . . . Egypt will lose nothing if 
Parliamentary life be suspended for some time while both 
government and people are able to settle their important 
problems.” The Prime Minister has now taken this step. 
The revision of the electoral lists—a lengthy task even with 
an efficient civil service—may well provide a suitable reason 
to postpone elections until the heat of summer has passed. 
In any case, the virtual decision by Hilaly Pasha to suspend 
Parliament and rule by decree for the time being has un- 
doubtedly received the support of most thinking Egyptians. 


Zealand Fights for 


Solvency 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


THE measures the New Zealand Government has taken to 
contribute to the restoration of the general balance of 
payments in the sterling area and to tighten control of its 
own finances are now virtually complete. On the whole they 
have been fairly passively received, though the Labour 
Opposition, is plainly preparing to deliver a broadside of 
“we told yow so’s.” The Government’s measures have 
been announced in four main stages. The first was the 
withdrawal of all import licences for hard currency areas and 
their re-issue, after severe pruning ; the second was the re- 
imposition of licensing control over motor vehicle imports 
from all sources ; the third was the imposition of exchange 
control by the New Zealand Reserve Bank, and finally came 
the setting up of a committee to regulate capital issues. This 
last was accompanied by an assurance that the Government 
will not raise the interest rate this year and that it will not 
launch an internal loan. 


Taken in conjunction, these measures represent a very 
fair compromise between economic necessities and political 
expediency. Collectively, they restore to the Government 
the powers it had voluntarily abandoned of rationing imports 
and controlling internal advances. In conjunction with the 
Reserve Bank, which is government controlled, the authori- 
tes have now resumed most of the financial leading strings 
employed by the previous Labour administration. 


It was generally expected that, as some concession to the 
growing internal shortage of money for local authority and 
government loan purposes, the Government would raise the 
mterest rate from three per cent by at least one half per 
cent. Mr Holland has decided, however, to avoid the 
political opprobrium of house builders and other small 
borrowers by setting up a capital issues committee which 
will control all share and other issues above a value of 
£10,000, It has already been pointed out that this will not 
necessarily restrain a rise in mortgage rates and there may 
be a considerable outcry from local bodies. 


The withdrawal of hard currency import licences gives 
the Government the opportunity of reissuing these on a more 
conservative basis, In effect, it is hoped to prune New 
Zealand’s buying from dollar and other hard currency sources 


New 
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possibly by as much as £10 million this year. This would be 
a substantial contribution towards the £25 million which 
the Government has asked the country to find by the middle 
of 1953, as New Zealand’s contribution to the improvement 
of the sterling pool. The balance it is hoped to make up hy 
increasing exports. This will-be difficult, in view of the 
sharp fall in wool prices and the even sharper fall in the 
export prices of hides and pelts. Wool prices are now less 
than half the average of 88d. a lb received for greasy wool 
last year and hide prices have dropped from 30d. a Ib at 
the beginning of the export season to between 13d. and 
15d. This means that last year’s export cheque for both 
commodities will be at least halved. In the case of wool, 
which was by far the best hard currency earner, this means 
a possible drop of £67 million to £70 million. 

The application of export quotas, which will restrict im- 
porters to 80 per cent of their exchange allocations for 1950 
has been criticised as a rough and ready means of imposing 
further import controls. There is considerable elasticity in 
the system, however, for the New Zealand Reserve Bank 
has between £58 million and £60 million up its sleeve with 
which to deal with special cases over and above the 80 per 
cent quota. The restrictions do not include government 
purchases which, last year, totalled £18,900,000, of which 
the United Kingdom supplied £13,500,000 and Australia 
£4,300,000. The expenditure in the United Kingdom was 
largely on hydro-electric machinery, railway equipment and 
other essential development goods. In the case of Australia, 
it was chiefly on wheat. These two items are unlikely to be 
greatly reduced. 


The decision to ration imports has been forced upon 
the Government not only by the general deterioration in the 
position of the sterling area, but by thé continuing rise in 
the value of imports and a simultaneous decrease in the 
value of exports. For the six months ending February 29, 
19§2, the value of imports exceeded that of exports by 
£32,400,000 and this during the period of the export season 
when New Zealand should normally be building up its 
overseas reserves. At the same time, despite the efforts made 
by the Reserve Bank to impose restrictions, the total of 
trading bank advances reached the record figure of 
£190 million. A considerable proportion of this has been 
due to the- buying spree upon which many New Zealand 
importers embarked when the Government removed licensing 
controls. It also received some stimulus from last year’s 
waterfront strike, which dammed up orders and caused some 
subsequent precautionary over buying. 


Problem of Increasing Exports 

The Government is plainly relying upon the re-imposition 
of import licensing control, allied with exchange quotas and 
the intetvention of the capital issues committee, to bring 
down the level of both imports and bank advances. It still, 
however, faces the problem of increasing exports sufficiently 
to overtake falling commodity prices. In the dairy industry 
prospects of increased production are good because of a 
particularly favourable season, and it is now predicted by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Dairy Board that 
total butterfat output will set a new record by reaching 
500 million Ib this season. The most recent figures show 
that the production of butter is up by 24 per cent, which 
currently represents an increase of at least 4,700 tons. Meat 
killings should also be substantially higher as a result of the 
large carry-over of stock from last season. The wool clip 
this season is expected to be about 390 million Ib, which is 
slightly better than last season, but below that for 1949/50 
by nearly 2 million lb. 

The Government’s greatest problem is to induce the 
farmers to produce more with inadequate labour and in the 
face of steadily rising costs. Another problem is to improve 
transport arrangements and overcome delays on the New 
Zealand wharves so that meat, wool and dairy products for 
export can be quickly despatched. 
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Mexico Asks the Oilmen 
Back 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Ir is now fourteen years since the bitter and hectic expro- 
priation of foreign oil companies in Mexico, and compensa- 
tion is ‘still being paid to some of the firms, including the 
largely Britishowned Mexican Eagle company. Never- 
theless, some foreign capital has already returned by agree- 
ment with the nationalised oil company, Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex), and a good deal more has been invited, although 
so far without results. Mexican oil is neither as derelict as 
the foreign companies predicted it would become when 
they were thrown out, nor as prosperous as the Mexicans 
had hoped. But it has again become a sound industry, and 
has embarked on a programme of gradual expansion. With 
its present production of 230,000 barrels a day, the industry 
is very largely domestic. Only 20 per cent of its current 
output is exportable surplus, and, as local consumption is 
increasing by 10 to 13 per cent a year, little, if any, addi- 
tional petroleum is likely to be available for export unless 
expansion is vigorously accelerated. 


With the excellent state of the world oil market at the 
moment, Mexico would like to become a supplier of con- 
sequence once again. But only foreign capital, foreign 
technicians, and the probable ability of foreign firms to get 
a larger allocation of steel than Mexico can obtain on its 
own, could make this possible. The subject is still a ticklish 
one politically, and no one involved is willing to say outright 
that Mexico seeks the return of foreign oil companies. 
Nevertheless, that is what is happening. Senator Antonio 
Bermudez, who has brought Pemex out of its quagmire of 
inefficiency since he took over as director in 1946, will 
go no further than to say: “As far as I am concerned, 
the past is a closed book. We hold no grudges and want 
only to establish good relations with everyone. We will 
not accept outside intervention in our affairs, and we will 
not intervene in anyone else’s.” His stand was put to the 
test last autumn when a Persian delegation came to Mexico 
asking for help in getting their nationalised oil industry 
going again and proposing that he should mediate between 
Persia and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The Senator 
refused on the grounds that Mexico had no aid to give and 
in any event would not consider becoming involved in the 
dispute, 


No Big Fish Biting 


There are half a dozen foreign firms operating in Mexico 
now. The first to come were given straight drilling contracts 
on a flat fee per well or cost-plus basis. Only small firms 
with limited resources were willing to hire out their engin- 
eering services in this way, and it was obvious that little 
could be achieved on that basis. A second type of agreement 
was_then devised giving the contractor a fixed return of 
fifty cents a barrel of crude produced, with the obligation 
of selling the total output to Pemex immediately it leaves 
the ground. But neither of these arrangements was suffi- 
ciently tempting to attract any large undertakings. 

Three years ago, however, Mr Edwin L. Pauley, the active 
and controversial American oilman, negotiated a third type 
of agreement with Pemex. With other independent oil com- 
panies, including Signal, he organised an operating firm 
named CIMA. Mr Pauley’s contract provides that 50 per 
cent of the oil goes io the contractors until all costs have 
been covered, and an additional 15 to 18 per cent, depending 
on the area, as profit. This is really a system of royalties 
in reverse. The contractor receives a regular percentage 
payment from Pemex instead of the Government receiving 
an annually calculated cut from the exploiting company. 
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It has been estimated that, because of tax allowances the 


contractor in Mexico would use the hated \ ord; 
“concession holders”—in effect obtain approximately the 
same fifty-fifty split on production profits as in othe: ojj 
countries. 

CIMA did badly at first ; it drilled five wells wi:hoy; 
hitting commercial oil. The reasons are hotly debated here. 
Unofficial supporters of Pemex claim that the operators 
drilled improperly to save expenses, and that they rejected 
sites with far better prospects proposed by Pemex. Ir js 
darkly hinted that the big companies were interesicd jn 
seeing the project fail because of sustained animosity to 
Pemex. Outside oil interests claim that the trouble was 
due to excessive Pemex interference, which forced mistakes, 
inefficiencies and high costs on to the operators. A: any 
rate, Signal sold out to Petrofina, a French company, which 
took over the management of CIMA, and worthwhile deposits 
were found with the next well drilled. 


The CIMA contract, which like all others here runs for 
25 years, was a significant departure from post-expropriation 
practice. Both Mexicans and foreign oil interests have 
watched its workings closely as a signpost to the future 
of outside capital in Mexican oil Pemex had hoped that 
other and much larger companies would agree to come in 
on the CIMA terms, and has offered similar contracts to 
several during the past year. No firm with sufficient 
resources to try for big production has accepted. The 
reason, both sides agree, is not a dispute on percentages, 
which are fairly satisfactory. It is ra the insistence of 
Pemex that no foreign company should operate on any level 
but production, and the demand of the companies that they 


should be assured of the right to dis of at least thei 
share of the oil. eh woes "2 


Poor Prospects for Loans 


Mexican law provides that petroleum is the property of 
the nation until it is actually sold on the market. CIMA 
has been allowed to sell some of its output directly to foreign 
buyers, but these have been de facto arrangements. The rule 
is that Pemex buys the entire output, paying the contractor 
at world prices for his share, and keeps all transport, refining 
and sale in its own hands. In fact, once a well begins pro- 
duction it automatically comes under Pemex administration. 
Pemex insists that this is the best way to protect the fields 
against wasteful pumping practices, but the firms that have 
refused contracts of the CIMA type claim that they cannot 
operate economically without the right to regulate produc- 
tion as well as to initiate it. There is no indication of any 
contemplated change in the law. Indeed, it would probably 
be politically impossible, certainly so long as ex-President 
Cardenas, who carried through the expropriation, retains any 
influence on the Government. 

In view of this impasse, Pemex has tried to get non-il 
capital abroad. Last year it asked the United States Govert- 
ment for a $150 million loan. This was refused on the 
grounds that there were adequate private funds available 
for the Mexican oil industry if terms could be agreed. The 
only other possibility of large-scale investments would be 
through advance purchases of oil, as western hemisphere 
reserves, by the US armed forces. But this would conflict 
with Washihgton’s policy of refusing to take the place of 
private enterprise. 

_ Meanwhile, Pemex plans to go ahead with its slow expt 
sion out of income. It is impossible to get any clear idea 
of its finances ; no yearly balance sheet is published. Ther 
is apparently enough income after taxes to pay {or a 
intended drilling programme of 400 wells this year. which 
should bring production up to 250,000 barrels daily, 21d for 
plant developments. As matters now stand, Mexico will 
remain a country that produces only a little more petroleum 


than it uses, and thus stands virtually outside the world 
oil market. ; 
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The first automatic flour mill 


in 


us 


mal 


fr 





the world was built by Henry Simon in 1881, 


ng mechanical handling appliances instead of 


ual labour to transport the mill products 


1 process to process. This was the first step 


the transformation of flour milling into one of 


most highly mechanised of all industries. 


neumatic handling of mill products is now 


lacing mechanical methods in many of the 


st mills. Pneumatic mills by Henry Simon 


at work or in course of installation in over 


dozen countries, including the United States 


| Canada. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME iRON CO, LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 





SPEEDFIX is safer because of its tensile strength (16 Ibs. per inch width), 
SPEEDFIX is quicker because no heat or moisture is needed. 


SPEEDFIX is cheaper because only an inch or two will make a perfect seal, 


Speedfix, largest selling cellulose self-adhesive tape 
in the United Kingdom is markéted throughout 
the world by the Ofrex Group of Companies, 


EXPORT. ..... Rexel (Export) Ltd., 92/94, Newman St., London, W.1. 
TRADE ...... Rexel Lid., 92/94, Newman St., London, W.1. 
INDUSTRY... .. Industrial Tapes Ltd., Duke’s Road, London, W.C.r. 
COMMERCE... . Ofrex Ltd., Ofrex House, Newman St., London, W.1. 


DOMESTIC (trade) Speedfix Lid., 35, Rathbone Place, London, W.1. 


Rexel A.G. Zurich; Ofrex (Canada} Ltd. Toronto; 
Industria Ltd., Toronto; Rexel Products of Canada; Toronto. 


fy The Ofrex Group of Companies. 
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The Digital Computer installed in Manchester University 
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The “ Safera” fire solves the problem of safety in domestic . 
electric fires. The Manchester Computer solves in a day 5 
sm mathematical problems which might take years on q 
= © ordinary calculating machines. On each product 4% 
is stamped the name Ferranti, a name that has 2 
become part of the history of electricity. Cs 
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« VALVES & CR. TUBES - CASTINGS + INSULATION + MIGH VOLTAGE AC & 0.C. TESTING EQUIPMENT 


&@ TELEVISION 
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3 FERRANT! LTD. HOLLINWOOD LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


TRANSFORMERS « P.F. CORRECTION CAPACITORS - ELECTRIC FIRES & SPACE HEATERS 
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People who fly BEA abroad arrive 


with every single franc or lira or cent 





or pfennig or dre or peseta or 


mark or drachma of their £25 intact 





NO TIPS NO INCIDENTAL TRAVEL EXPENSES 
Let your Travel Agent advise you 


fly BEA 


Remember — money spent ona BEA fare STAYS INSIDE BRITAIN 


BRITISH BUROPEAN AIRWAYS 





WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME... 





There are times when a man must stay in his office. At such times he 
should be able to contact anyone anywhere in the premises without 
moving from his desk, and without engaging his telephone operator’s 
time. But, when he needs to move around the place, he should be 
abie to deal as expeditiously with anything as if he were still in his own 
room, to make and take ’phone calls without anyone having to hold on 
while he is being found. With T.R. Service you can have it both ways, 
and many other facilities besides. Spend a profitable moment now 
to write for full particulars. 

internal Telephones, 

internal Broadcasting, 


Time Recorders 
installed and maintained 


SERVIC ies 
eds production under guarantee by 


Telephone Rentals Ltd, 
—that’s T.R. Service. 


WRITE TO INF. B11, KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON 
8.W.7, OR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH—1I4 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND BRUSSELS, 





H.F.420 
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... where the world’s 
3rd largest trading nation 


welcomes buyer and seller alike! 





Seek new markets in Canada for your products! 
See the goods that others have to offer! 
Come to the 1952 Trade Fair! 


Write TODAY to your nearest Canadian 
Government Trade Representative regarding 
your visit to Canada and the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 

In the United Kingdom, write to 

Miss M. A. Armstrong, Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, 


Canada House, London. 






) Expand your Business Contacts at the 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 


LR ae ae. Tee LY: 


CANADA'S OUTSTANDING INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EVENT OF THE YEAR 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Skill for Rearmament 


GH of labour in general no longer seems to 

be the main brake on defence production, though 
the Select Committee on Estimates was told only two 
months ago that it was. But there still remains a lack of 
skilled men that certainly threatens to limit the pace at 
which defence output can be built up this year and 
perhaps mext. Important defence production lines 
will be tooling up this year, so that failure to recruit 
enough skilled labour now might have 4 critical effect on 
output in later stages of the programme. Moreover, one 
skilled worker may provide employment for half a dozen 
less skilled ; sufficient general labour will be of little use 
without the key men. 


Since the decision to rearm was taken eighteen months 
ago, estimates of the number of additional workers that 
the programme would require have gradually become 
more realistic. At first it was supposed that half a million 
or more extra hands would be required at the peak of 
the defence effort. This guess, amended last summer to 
“400,000 more workers from now on,” was derived 
hastily and in the roughest way from estimates of the 
“labour content ” of the cost of the newly approved pro- 
gramme. Questions of changing jobs, as distinct from 
switching to defence work in the same factory, are even 
more difficult to answer, particularly since the programme 
has been spread over a further year. Perhaps the best 
guess is that one worker out of three of the original half- 
million might have had to “transfer” rather than 
“switch.” Another early estimate that 175,000 workers 
would have to transfer to the aircraft and ordnance fac- 
tories appears to have been a premature attempt at 
precision ; this suggested a need for 150,000 extra men 
for aircraft, but, in fact, covered a rather wider field. 
Until the detailed programmes of work reached the fac- 
tories no realistic calculations about extra labour needs 
could be made and some early guesses have been wide 
of the mark. 


If defence needs are difficult to measure, it is almost 
as difficult to measure the existing labour forces in these 
industries, The Ministry of Labour’s regular figures of 
employment, divided according to the standard industrial 
classification, are not entirely coterminous with the 


major branches of defence production. In_ particular, ° 


“ SIC 82” covers “ manufacture and repair of aircraft ” 
in the employment figures, but this classification only 
broadly coincides with the “aircraft industry” with 
which the Ministry of Supply is concerned on rearma- 
ment. Very roughly, in February, the official employ- 
ment figures showed 184,000 workers in the aircraft 
industry, whereas on the Ministry of Supply’s definition 
it included about 230,000 workers of whom perhaps 
55,000 would be on civil work ; of this total about 75,000 
might count as skilled.. Special information is now 
being collected on behalf of the Ministry of Supply on 
‘mployment and vacancies from a number of companies 


in the aircraft, electronics, and machine tool industries, 
and it has complete figures for its Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories. But only the Ministry of Labour’s figures extend 
far enough back to record the growth of these industries 
since rearmament began ; this growth is shown in the 
accompanying chart. 


* 


So far, it seems, the flow of labour into the defence 
industries has been roughly as high as was intended in 
the first year of the programme. Early last year, some 
aircraft manufacturers were contending that direction of 
labour alone could provide the men that were needed ; 
yet in fact, recruitment into the aircraft industry—some 
24,000 since the programme began—has run ahead of the 
official programme and is still ahead. Some estimates 
made by the industry last year presumed a quick rise 
in recruitment to more than 3,000 workers a month, 
sustained for the best part of the three-year programme. 
Official estimates suggested that recruitment should grow 


rather more slowly during the past year towards its 


present rate of some 3,250 workers a month (including 
about 600 skilled men), but they now call for a much 
steeper rise to a peak of recruitment next year, and allow 
a gradual decline in the last two years of the programme. 
The aircraft programme as a whole seems to need rather 
more than 100,000 workers, nearly half of them in the 
next twelve months ; but of the total, perhaps 25 per 
cent must be skilled men, and these are not being 
recruited at a satisfactory rate. This implies that the 
official figure for “ SIC 82” may have to rise by about 
75,000. The ordnance factories have about 47,000 
workers, and now put their needs as about 5,000 more 
by the end of the year ; this seems comfortably in sight, 
since at present they are gaining about 1,000 workers a 
month, and have gained about 12,000 workers since the 
defence programme began. Most machine tool makers 
are still short of labour, though in the last three months 
they have been rather more successful in recruiting ; since 
October, 1951, they have recruited about 10,000 workers. 
These labour problems can be considered as a whole only 
on paper ; every locality and almost every factory pre- 
sents a special problem, and only in the regions can the 
Government departments give effective help. 


As for labour in general, the trends in the last six 
months have obviously benefited the defence industries. 
Registered unemployment in Britain had reached 433,000 
by March 17th ; and the total of vacancies notified has 
fallen to about 300,000. The “ metals, engineering, and 
vehicles ” group, from which 80 per cent of the defence 
output will be drawn, gained more than 100,000 workers 
between March and November last year, and by January 
the group gained another 29,000 men. There was no 
increase in this group as a whole in February, but recruit- 
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ing into the defence factories appears to have continued. 
Growing unemployment in textiles and other consumer 


trades has transformed the ability of certain defence 


factories to obtain labour. The ordnance factories at 
Chorley near Preston and Swynnerton in the Potteries, 
and the Hawker aircraft factory at Squires Gate, Black- 


pool, have rec@ntly been able to fill their vacancies for 
unskilled labour with ease. But not many defence fac- 
tories are so placed ; and comparatively few of those 
workers who have lost their jobs in cotton and wool have 
found new employment on defence work. Similarly the 
under-employment caused by lack of materials in some 
engineering factories engaged on civil work has released 
workers for defence, but not in large numbers. 


Even if economic policy were so stern as to lead to 
a considerable increase in unemployment, it would have 
little direct effect in moving skilled workers towards 
defence factories quickly. Any factory that finds itself 
compelled to dismiss workers holds on to its cadre of 
skilled men as long as possible ; they represent a vital 
asset painfully scraped together in years of full employ- 
ment. To do so is bound to hamper the expansion of 
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defence output; but managements would have to be 
remarkably noble to refrain. Nor are workers anxious to 
exchange good jobs that they have held steadily for years 
for new and exacting work in factories, often in remote 
areas, for a limited period. Skilled men are not needed in 
large numbers for defence—perhaps 30,000 to 40,000 
are all that are needed, and in the engineering industries 
there are probably several hundreds of thousands of them. 
Nevertheless, the numbers of skilled men required 
this year will be particularly high, and many of them 
are needed in the highest tool room grades. 


In these circumstances, can work be taken where 
skilled men are already employed ? And is wider sub- 
contracting necessary within the engineering industry ? 
Estimates of extra labour required by the aircraft indus- 
try already assume a considerable increase in sub-con- 
tracting. Aircraft firms might be excused for wishing 
to keep as much work as possible in their own hands, 
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but some are, in fact, sub-contracting more than half of 
their main contracts. Nor are factofies that have the 
necessary draughtsmen, machine tools and toolroom staf 
always anxious to accept sub-contracts. Some motor 
companies and other engineering concerns engaged jin 
mass production may be perfectly prepared to manage 
new defence factories on an agency basis, but muc!; [es; 
willing to accept “ 50-off” or “ 100-off” orders for 
major components ; and much of the work requires <tan- 
dards of precision little to the liking of some engine=ring 
firms. After the first steel allocation, there was a rush 
to offer capacity for defence sub-contracts ; but no: after 
the second allocation. More steel by the autumn would 
limit the extension of sub-contracting and also the 
transfer of skilled labour to defence work. 


* 


Within the defence industries and the departments 
responsible for the programme, there is marked reliance 
upon the help of the Ministry of Labour. The Ministry's 
recent Notification of Vacancies Order means that i! 
workers changing jobs go through the exchanges, and 
the persuasive powers of the officials to get them to take 
on the right jobs should not be underestimated. But 
no persuasion can conjure up skilled workers. Nor 
would it be. wise to entertain too much hope that 
the Ministry’s labour supply inspectors will be able to 
enter factories and extract skilled men for defence ; in 
fact the inspectors’ powers are mainly confined to dis- 
cussing and seeking to reduce what they suspect to be 
undue demands for labour. If stronger sanctions to 
shepherd labour into “super-priority” defence work 
exist, they have not been disclosed. Official training 
centres, which are being enlarged, may add to 
the supply of semi-skilled workers, but they can hardly 
provide craftsmen. The Ministry can encourage training 
schemes within industry, and the acceptance of up- 
grading and dilution schemes by trades unions ; but 
many such schemes already exist ona national scale, and 
their effectiveness depends largely on local conditions. 
The Government has just made one contribution to the 
problem of skilled labour by the further deferment of 
conscription for men completing engineering apprentice- 
ships on high-priority defence work ; this should provide 
a useful but limifed amount of skilled labour for the 
programme. 


The kernel of defence manpower, therefore, turns out 
to be harder than the nut. It can be exaggerated ; the 
recent White Paper on Defence, for example, reproduces 
the proviso that labour has.to be of “ the right kind... 
in the right places at the right time ”—a formula that 
was fashionable in wartime because its fulfilment is quite 
unverifiable. It is, therefore, perhaps fair to treat all 
estimates of the labour required, both skilled and 
unskilled, as perhaps a shade high. Even so, it is hard 
to see how enough skill is to be found for rearmament. 


— 


In a defence programme of this size at this time, the _ 


difficulties are in the individual factories. The ordiance 
factories and Admiralty establishments appear to have 
been more successful in filling their total needs for |.:bour 
than the privately owned factories on defence work; but 
me some ways their problems are simpler. The elect: on 

ustry is at present reporting a hi roportion 0 
vacancies for skilled sbsan cee jaca cage its units 
are on the borderline between electrical engineerin: and 
radio, it may be possible for it to switch technicians with 
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‘ndiv:dual factories. The machine-tool industry needs 
skilled men with almost equal urgency ; but it should be 
able to meet its rearmament commitments this year by a 
rather larger displacement of civil orders. So long as 
‘otal carnings in this industry remain markedly lower 
than in other engineering industries in the same areas, 
the finding of enough skilled labour lies to some extent 
in the employers’ hands. The same must be said of the 
aircrait industry, though its shortage of skilled labour has 
largely arisen through no fault of its own. Securing 
sufic'ent labour has become a necessary accomplishment 
of production management in Britain since the war ; but 
the aircraft industry has been mainly engaged on develop- 
ment engineering, and has had correspondingly little 
chance to build up production teams. It is still losing 


each month about half as many workers as join 
the industry: some firms, indeed, show a net loss of 
skilled men. Certain groups within the industry have 
recently begun aggressive recruiting campaigns, not 
ignoring the financial carrot ; and though the sharply 
differing success of different companies in acquiring 
labour partly reflects local ccnditions, it also partly 
reflects the companies’ relative efficiency of management. 
Despite all the magic of “ super-priority,’ Whitehall 
can do little more than influence employment in general 
and give help in some special cases. In the end, sufficient 
skilled labour for the rearmament programme will be 
found-only by the efforts of the defence industries them- 
selves, and only by effective management in the 
individual factories. ; 


Tea off the Ration ? 


HE stage is gradually being set for the tea market 

to regain its full freedom. The subsidy on tea will 
be removed on June 15th, and the weekly ration is to 
be increased from 2 oz to 24 oz a head on August roth. 
The two remaining steps, abolition of the ration and 
resumption of the re-export trade, are likely to follow 
towards the end of the year. The tea trade gained partial 
freedom twelve months ago when the Ministry of Food 
handed the purchase and importation of tea back to 
wholesalers and merchants. The scheme was compli- 
cated, for it had to work within the limits prescribed by 
the maximum price schedule, the subsidy and the ration. 
But it did work. At first the merchants had to draw part 
of their allocation from the Ministry’s stocks. As supplies 
from the producing areas increased they ceased to do so ; 
and the Ministry of Food still holds a stock. 


That partial freedom was in one sense a move towards 
de-rationing, though at the time even the mgst optimistic 
observers realised that this could not be accomplished 
within twelve months. But the prime motive for return- 
ing tea-buying to private hands was the simple fact that 
the Ministry’s method of buying tea under contract from 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon had proved unsuccessful. If 
the Ministry wanted large supplies, it had to offer a high 
price ; if it offered what it regarded as a reasonable 
price, only a few producers would contract to supply. 
What was worse, its price, newly negotiated each year, 
was geared to costs of production, so that producers had 
every incentive to imcrease costs and no incentive to 
reduce them. 


But now it is the préducers’ turn to be squeezed. For 
some months tea prices had been falling quite modestly. 
Suddenly, last month, they fell sharply. In Calcutta the 
average export price dropped by 7d. a lb., in Colombo 
by 6!d. a Ib. Lomdon’s experience, of course, was 
similar: last week the price was 54d. a lb below the 
average of the first postwar year’s private trading. Some 
recovery may take place next week when the London 
sales are resumed, for merchants will begin to build up 
their supplies to meet the larger ration in August. But an 
€xtra half-ounce a head is unlikely to bring prices back 
to their former level. At present the subsidy on tea works 
Out at 8d. a Ib: by last week more than three-quarters 
of this had been absorbed by the fall in the world price 


of tea. 


Maximum prices will still operate after the subsidy is 





taken off, but they will allow wholesalers to increase 
the average retail price from its present level of 3s. 8d. 
a lb to 4s. 6d. a Ib, or by 2d. a Ib more than the amount 
of the subsidy. This does not mean that prices will 
necessarily rise by tod. a Ib, but simply that average 
prices may not rise by more than rod. a lb. This will 
enable blenders to adjust their prices for different grades. 
Some teas may, in fact, sell below the current subsidised 
price, and the trade has given an assurance that adequate 
supplies will be available at between 3s. 8d. and 4s. a Ib. 
But the better quality teas are likely to be dearer ; they 
may go up by the full rod. a lb. Before the war the retail 
prices of tea were fairly -stable; wholesalers and 
merchants absorbed the day-to-day fluctuations in the 
market. This pattern is likely to be restored, particu- 
larly when the larger firms compete for customers ; 
during the past year competition has again become a 
normal feature of the trade. When the ration is abolished 
competition is likely to be intensified. 


+ 


How much more tea will be required when consumers 
are free to buy all they want? Tea consumption in 
Britain before the war averaged 2.9 oz a week for each 
person, amounting to 510 million lb a year. For the 
past two years the ration has been Kept at 2 oz a week 
and Britain’s annual requirements have amounted to 
410 million Ib. When the ration goes up to 24 0z, annual 
requiréments will increase by about 70 million lb. Most 
estimates of unrationed demand put it at around 
23 oz a week, or a total demand. of 515 million lb a year. 
The outside limit can be taken as 3 0z, or net imports 
of 550 million Ib a year. Last year’s net imports 
amounted to 452 million Ib, and it should not be impos- 
sible for Britain to obtain an additional 50-100 million lb. 


Abolition of the tea ration presents no administrative 
difficulty once the subsidy is taken off. The producers 
have, in fact, been urging immediate removal of rationing 
in order to restore confidence in the market. But the 
Ministry is naturally cautious after the bungle over the 
derationing of sweets two years ago. This time it is 
proceeding more carefully. First, the subsidy is being 
removed, so that consumers’ reactions to the changes in 
prices can be studied. Two months later the ration is to 
be raised nearer to the estimated level of unrationed 
demand. Finally, if these experiments are successful, 
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freedom will be restored. Even if, contrary to forecasts, 
demand should be insatiable at first, the Ministry will still 
have room for manceuvre that it did not possess when 
sweets were unrationed. It has a stock to draw upon, and 
the increase in the maximum.average price will enable the 
price mechanism to be used to some extent to restrain 
demand for the different qualities of tea; when the 
rationing of sweets was stopped, a rigid price control was 
maintained. Even if the public decided to buy tea 
heavily for the first month or two, this sudden increase in 
demand could be catered for both by merchants’ and 
government stocks. In the long run, however, the tea 
market can keep its freedom only if adequate supplies are 
forthcoming from the producing areas. 


Before full freedom can be achieved, re-export must 
be permitted. Britain re-exported on the average 70 
million lb of tea a year between 1934 and 1938. Since 
the war this trade has been permitted only under special 
licence and it has been a mere trickle of about 10 million 
lb a year. When private importation was restored last 
year, re-exports were still banned, first; because India 
and Ceylon wanted to keep the export trade that they 
had built up during and after the war and, secondly, 
because it was considered politically unwise to permit a 
large re-export trade in Britain while the weekly ration 
was maintained at 2 oz. The second argument will 
disappear when rationing is abolished ; equally, if the tea 
market remains weak later this year, India and Ceylon 
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may welcome Britain’s re-entry into the trade—partly 
because the London market, in prewar days, performed 
an important technical function. The better grades of tea 
mature on their journey from Calcutta and Colombo to 
Britain. An American merchant, for example, who 
bought a certain grade in the East might find that by the 
time it arrives in the United States it had become quite 
unsuitable for his market. In London he can buy the 
tea after it has matured, and knows what he is getting. 
Moreover, tea cannot be stored for long in the hot damp 
climate of Calcutta and Colombo. London merchants 
should certainly be permitted to re-enter this trade, 
though they will not find it as easy as before the war. A 
gap of twelve years is a long time, and part of the trade 
that has moved to Calcutta and Colombo will un- 
doubtedly remain there. But the London market should 
at least be given an opportunity to recover part of its 
former leadership and earn valuable exchange and that 
opportunity may come once rationing is abolished. 
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In recent years tea production has been increasing in 
all the principal producing areas: the relevant statistics 
are shown in* Table I. Indian output has risen from 
§62 million lb in 1947 to 622 million Ib in 1951, while 
production in Pakistan has increased during the same 
period from 41 million Ib to 53 million Ib. Before the 
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Source : International Tea Committee. 
war these two dominions together produced 414 million 
lb. Production in Ceylon has increased from 283 million 
lb in 1946 to 326 million Ib in 19§1 ; its 1934-38 average 
was only 229 million Ib. In East Africa production is 
nearly three times its prewar size though in total it is still 
small. Indonesia was an important producer before the 
war ; but the estates were ravaged by the Japanese and 
much of the processing equipment was destroyed. Since 
1947 considerable replanting has taken place and equip- 
ment has been restored. Indonesian production has 
consequently risen from 28 million Ib in 1948 to ror 
million lb in 1951 and is expected to show a further 
sharp increase this year, though not to its prewar 
level of 165 million lb. . Production in these five main 
producing areas, all of which are large exporters, thus 
amounted to 1,140 million lb in 1951 compared with 
an average of 822 million Ib in 1934-38. Their total 
exports last year (as can be seen in Table II) reached 
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832 million lb against 698. million lb before the wat. 
Admittedly, exports from China are barely half theit 
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pres quantity (which has reduced world exports by 
come 0 million Ib a year) while importing countries other 
than Britain have increased their consumption of tea. 
But ihe increase in exports from South East Asia and 
Afric. should be more than sufficient to offset these two 
factors and to enable Britain to take some 50 million Ib 
more than before the war. 

fhe tea producers have few hopes of a continuing 
scarcity. The first rumblings can already be heard of 
move: to reduce the export quotas under the Inter- 
natioual Tea Agreement. Technically a new five year 
agreement came into force on April 1, 1950, but to all 
inten's and purposes it is a continuation of the prewar 
agreement signed in 1933. The export “ quotas ” for the 
signatory countries (India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia——East Africa did not sign the new agreement) were 
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fixed at 135 per cent of their standard exports, both for 
last season and for the season that commenced at the 
beginning of this month. Total standard exports 
amount to 808 million Ib, so that the maximum permitted 
under the agreement this season is 1,091 million Ib, 
which should be adequate to meet Britain’s larger 
imports. So long as Britain, the main tea consumer, 
maintained rationing, no case could be made out for 
reducing exports. But if producers find that prices 
remain low after rationing in Britain ends, they are 
certain to urge a cut in the quotas next year. Then the 
British Government may be faced with an unpleasant 
choice: whether to help Commonwealth producers at 
the expense of British consumers, or to help the British 
consumers at the expense of the Commonwealth 
producers. 


Business Notes 


More Gold Lost to EPU 


[he official announcement of a sterling area deficit of 
(22,927,500 in the March operations of the European Pay- 
ments Union confirms the approximate, and gloomy, forecasts 
that were made by Government spokesmen when the end- 
March figure for the gold reserves was published. Since the 
United Kingdom is now in the fifth slice of its quota, where 
20 per cent of the deficit is provided by credit from EPU 
and 80 per cent must be paid in gold, this deficit has had to 
be settled by a gold payment of {18,341,786 (or approxi- 
mately $51 million, compared with February’s $50 million) 
and by adding £4,585,714 to the United Kingdom’s over- 
draft with EPU, This latest transfer of gold was, of course, 
made after the end of March and was therefore not included 
in the published deficit for last month. 


The United Kingdom now stands as a debtor in the books 
of the Union for £222,160,000, and has paid £131,496,429 
of gold to it. It has thus utilised $990,239,600 of its quota 
of $1,060 million and is left with a margin of under $70 
million, or not much more than the size of last month’s 
deficit. If this margin is exhausted, the United Kingdom 
will be faced with the alternative of paying wholly in gold 
for any further sterling area deficit with Europe, or of asking 
for special assistance such as that recently granted to France. 
There is still a chance that the trend of the cumulative deficit 
will be arrested just in time to prevent the ignominy of an 
Overstepping of the quota—provided that the successive 
import cuts announced by Britain in November, January and 
March come fully into effect and are buttressed by those 
recently made by other members of the sterling area. Of 
course, if the trend could be not merely arrested but reversed 
(and the severity of the cuts in the Board of Trade list of 
import quotas for the second half of 1952 holds out some 
hope that it may be) there is a considerable amount of gold 
that could be recouped from the Union. 


* * * 


Imports Still Excessive 


_ British imports continue to run at a high level despite 
the restrictions imposed last November. The monthly rate 
of expenditure on them in the first quarter of 1952 was less 
than that for the latter half of last year, but it was still 16 per 
cent higher than in the first quarter of 1951 and I per cent 
above the average for the whole of last year. Imports in 
March totalled £3 3 million, or £30 million more than 
in March, 1951, ‘sie exports and re-exports amounted to 
£266 million, or £58 million more. The excess of imports 
(valued c.f.) over total exports (valued f.o.b.) for the first 
quarter of the year thus totalled £212 million, against 


£237 million in the first quarter-of 1951 and a quarterly 
average of £302 million for the whole of 1951. This is 
certainly an improvement, but it has come mainly from 
exports, on which the full force of the axe of overseas 
import restrictions has yet to be felt. 


Imports are clearly still too high. It may be that part of 


the excess has been in imports subject to quota, for there 
are reports that merchants have been using up their existing 
quotas straight away ; if so there may be a welcome fall in 
the months immediately ahead. Present quotas last until 
the end of June. .For the last six months of this year, the 
Board of Trade has announced quotas amounting to between 
£27 and £28 million, compared with £36 million for the 
period between November and June. The average monthly 
rate of quotas is therefore due to decline only slightly, but 
there are significant changes among the different groups of 
imports. Textiles are being cut slightly (allowing for the 
different quota periods), typewriters and paper manufactures 
more drastically; glassware and sports goods are being 
allowed in at the same rate as at present. The real cut is to 
be in food imports. Imports of cocoa butter are being cut 
by two-thirds, tinned ham by nearly a half, other meat by 
between a third and a half, and fresh fruits by more than a 
half ; as some compensation, imports of tinned tomatoes 
and tomato juice are to be increased substantially. 


bs * * 


“ Super-Priority - Apprentices 


A small number of extremely important young craftsmen 
will be affected by the Government’s decision that the calling 
up of men in highly skilled occupations may be deferred for 
two years after the completion of their apprenticeships if they 
are engaged on “ super-priority” projects and certain naval 
work. Complaints have been constant and widespread about 
this loss of craftsmen for two years immediately after they 
finish their time. |The production ministries have now 
succeeded in their argument that the most important sections 
of defence production should be — this loss, but with 
important provisos. If the man’s skill can be fully used in the 
Services he must go whatever his importance ; deferment 
may be granted only to individuals whose skill is being used 
to the full on the particular categories of defence work speci- 
fied, and though it will be for two years, it will be reviewed 
about every six months. For the next two years, during which 
the demand for skill in building up defence output may well 
be at its test, the decision will thus spare this limited 
section the industries engaged on rearmament some 
wastage of skilled labour ; the number of craftsmen involved 
is hard to ‘guess, but may be no more than about 2,000, 
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{t may be noted that applications in respect of individuals 
have to be made by their employers more than three months 
before they finish their apprenticeship ; that precludes any 
possibility of apprentices in other employment securing 
deferment by transferring to firms on priority work for 
defence. 


The new arrangements do not cover all defence factories, 
nor do they remove one further grievance that employers 
often voice—that after military service ex-apprentices often 
go elsewhere, so that the company that trained them loses 
their services not for two years but for ever. That is an 
ordinary risk that employers cannot normally avoid. The 
men are not lost to the industry ; and it is worth noting 
that by now, in broad terms, there are as many young men 
returning from military service as enter it each year, so that 
industry should not be showing any net loss of manpower 
or skill as a result of conscription. 


Discussions are continuing upon the shortening of the 
period of apprenticeship in certain industries, and the 
widening of the age limits for entry to these crafts. There 
are some reservations on both sides of industry. The craft 
unions are well aware that skill has a scarcity value, and that 
in most industries the premium paid for it has declined 
steadily in the last thirty years ; the difference in wage rates 
for skilled and unskilled labour is lower in Britain than in 
some other industrialised countries, and perhaps too low. 
On the other hand, an employer has the services of a practi- 
cally-trained craftsman at bargain rates during the last year 
or two of an apprenticeship ; shortening that apprenticeship 
might give him only the same service at the higher cost of 
full craftsman’s rates. It is often assumed that the trend of 
modern industry is to require fewer really skilled workers 
and more semi-skilled ; but such fragmentary statistics as 
exist suggest that the change of requirements in Britain at 
least has not been vefy marked. And so far as may be 
inferred from the latest developments in technique, this 
swing might need to be reversed in the future ; industrial 
production may tend to require a high degree of skill from 
a growing proportion of its human participants. 


* * * 


Wheat under Discussion 


The international wheat’ agreement has still fifteen 
months to run, but this week the council met to discuss its 
possible extension. The agreement was signed in March, 
1949, and came into force in the following August. 
It fixed quantities that the exporting countries guaranteed 
to sell at the maximum price (US$1.80 a bushel) as well as 
the quantities thatyimporting countries guaranteed to buy 
at the minimum price which in the first season was $1.40 a 
bushel and has since dropped to $1.30 a bushel. The agree- 
ment has worked, despite the Korean commodity boom, for 
importing countries have been able to get their wheat quotas 
at no more than the maximum price. They have gained. 
Throughout the period, except for a few brief weeks in 
September, 1950, the world price of wheat has been hard 
against the agreement maximum. The “free” market price 
has been consistently above it. What the wheat exporters 
have lost in price (and statistically that loss cannot be 
measured), they have gained in an assured outlet for part of 
their crop at pre-fixed prices. 

Under Article XXII of the agreement, the wheat council 
must submit a recommendation to participating governments 
before next June whether countries wish the agreement to be 
extended and if so what amendments should be incorporated. 
The discussions are likely to be protracted. Few govern- 
ments want the agreement to die but most of them want it 
to be amended in one way or another. The structure of the 


agreement—its form as a multilateral contract—is likely to . 


stand. The~hard bargaining will be centred on prices and 
on the interpretation of certain articles. The executive com- 
mittee of the council last autumn agreed to let Canada add a 
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flat rate carrying charge of six cents a bushel to the maximum 
price. This move was resisted by Britain at the time on the 
ground that Article VI (the one dealing with prices) provides 
that “the basic minimum and maximum prices . . | shalj 
exclude such’ carrying charges and marketing costs as may 
be agreed between the buyer and seller,” and that a flat-rate 
charge was not one agreed between buyer and seller. It should 
therefore be brought within the maximum price and not made 
additional to it. Canada was allowed to impose this charge 
on condition that it was not to be increased during the remain- 
ing life of the agreement and that it was not to be accepted 
as a precedent. This point will be thrashed out more fully 
at the current session of the Council when prices are djs- 
cussed. If the Council is wise and wants the agreement to 
continue after July, 1953, it may well leave. decisions about 
the range of prices for the period 1953-57 until next year, 


* * s 


Tighter Control over Alloy Steels 


A Director of Alloy Steel Control was appointed by the 
Minister of Supply this week to administer new restrictions 
upon the use of nickel and molybdenum in certain forms of 
alloy steel. These restrictions will give official weight to 
certain economies recommended by a subcommittee of steel 
producers and consumers working under the industry’s 
Rearmament Panel ; producers have in fact been urging some 
of these economies upon their customers for some months 
past. Broadly, the direction issued by the Minister to steel- 
makers prohibits the conversion of alloy steel into machining 
bars, or forgings up to 6-inch section, unless the steel contains 
no nickel or molybdenum, or less than specified amounts of 
the two alloying elements while complying with minimum 
requirements of tensile strength and ruling section. For 
steels richer in nickel or molybdenum an “ Alloy Steel 
Assent ” must be obtained from the new directorate by the 
customer who wants the steel, in addition to his authorisation 
under the alloy steel rationing scheme. Alloy steels to be 
converted into products other than machining bars or forg- 
ings are exempt ; so are corrosion-resisting, heat-resisting and 
creep-resisting steels, nitriding steels, tool, die, spring. 
magnet or ballbearing steels and certain others, as well as 
alloy steels produced solely for export. The sizes, products, 
and qualities of alloy steels governed by the order—which 
includes drop forgings but excludes a large tonnage of heavier 
forgings—probably cover about half the alloy steel produced. 
Deliveries of all alloy steel products totalled about 540,000 
tons last year. 


In general the steels that may be obtained without special 
assent offer most consumers a range of properties similar to 
those they may formerly have obtained from steels that are 
richer in the two scarce elements ; this may imply consider- 
able substitution of alternative steels, in particular of steels 
containing chromium. In 1950 the industry used about 
7,300 tons of nickel and 1,500 tons of molybdenum 
(metal content). The aim of the industry when tt 
first began studying economies in alloying elements was 
reduce the civilian consumption of these elements in alloy 
steels by half. The new Directorate will have jurisdiction 
over both civil and defence uses of alloy steels containing 
nickel and molybdenum ; it is now hoped that the amount of 
these elements used in the sizes, products and qualities of 
es Pes the new scheme covers may be reduced by about 
a third. 


_* * . 


Selling Cars at Home 


The latest regulations introduced by the motor industry 
to regulate the sale of new carson the home market makes 
the purchase of 1 car » formidable legal uadervakine. The 
Society of Motor Manufacturers arid Traders has estimated 
that on the official allocation-of 60,000 «cars (which may 
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A go-ahead firm discusses 
a factory in Australia 


“The idea seems sensible to me, but it’s no good groping 
in the dark. Where can we get some facts?” “What about 
asking A.N.Z. Bank? They’ve got branches all over Australia 
and they've been there well over 100 years. They ought to 
know something.” 
Indeed we do — and we make our knowledge readily avail- 
m= able. Our Overseas Department will send you two booklets 
which will tell you just what you want to know at this 
tse stage: “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA”— containing 
authoritative information on industrial resources, markets, 
labour and finance. “COMPANY FORMATION IN 
AUSTRALIA”— a general guide to Company Law, with 
notes On current taxation. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
THE BANK @F AUSTRALASIA LIMITED Established 1835 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED Established 1837 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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Hans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 

ment in overseas and colonial territories 

which call for medium or ‘long term 
finance should write for our new 

booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 

do for you and gives details of the countries in 

Which we operate. Please write 
to the Manager at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPONATION LIMITED 


64, Lombard Street, London, B.0.3 
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Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in 
1771 and has always been closely associated 
with the industrial and commercial life of the 
North of England. The Governing Office 
is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 
export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide 
= connections enable it to further this trade, 
now more than ever of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of the nation. In London 
the Bank was one of the first Members of 
= the London Clearing House. Williams 
Deacon’s is a Member. Bank ‘of the 
= 
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Three Banks Group. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 


WEN 


WAWE 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


en 





Total re- 


sourees over 4 WILLIAMSDEACON’SBANKLTD 
£350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 
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In the tradition 
of things well done 


Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 
today it provides a valuable source of 
revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craftsmanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank of 
India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 
to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 
of its branches. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Branches in : INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, UGANDA, « 
“TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND ADEN. 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR, 
Head Office : 26 BisHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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easily be exceeded by a generous margin), only five people 
out of every hundred on the waiting lists can expect delivery 
this year. In a statement published on Thursday afternoon, 


the Society said that “it has become imperative to take even , 


further steps to secure that the distribution of cars is as fair 
as it possibly can be.” The most important innovation in 
this direction relates to the declaration signed by the cus- 
tomer about the number of postwar cars he has had and his 
reason for wanting a new one. This declaration is now to 
be checked and filed by the British Motor Trade Association 
(presumably against earlier covenant forms), and it will be 
“a vyalid and legally binding agreement between the 
customer, the dealer and the BMTA”, giving the BMTA 
scope for legal proceedings in the case of a false declaration. 
Delivery of a new car to anyone who has already had a post- 
war car will only be made in exceptional circumstances. In 
other respects, the principles of distribution follow those 
outlined in the House of Commons early in March.” Doctors, 
midwives and vets retain their present priority, followed by 
business users and compassionate cases. The balance of 
orders is to be dealt with in rotation until the ‘individual 
dealer has met all his outstanding orders. An important and 
welcome step has been taken in regard to deposits. Unless 
the dealer can promise delivery of a car within six months, 
he must return a deposit when asked to do so, provided the 
car does not exceed £1,500 including purchase tax. 


These regulations have clearly not the unqualified 
approval of the motor industry, for they do not apply to all 
cars. The most notable exceptions are Rolls-Royce, Bentley, 
Bristol, Healey, A.C. and Jensen. It is known that members 
of these companies have not felt too happy about the regula- 
tions governing home sales, and in particular about the appli- 
cation of the covenant to luxury cars, the market for which is 
in any case strictly limited, although the cars maintain their 
second-hand value for a number of years, Common sense, 
however, suggests the need for some latitude in interpreting 
the regulations as they apply to different makes of car ; reports 
from dealers suggest that demand for all but the smaller 
popular cars may soon be satisfied. 


* * * 


Cold Draught for Refrigerators 


Refrigerators were naturally among the metal consumer 
goods for which Mr Butler decreed a cut in supplies to the 
home market of one-third this year ; and so far steel is being 
authorised for the industry strictly on this basis. The Ministry 
of Supply has categorically informed the industry that if 
exports fall, so will its next steel allocations. And though 
this industry has a quite remarkable export record since the 
war, even for the engineering industry, its exports this year 
do seem likely to fall, as a result of the import restrictions in 
the sterling area. 


Of the industry’s total production, valued at about £29 
million last year, it exported almost half, about £14 million 
worth of refrigerating machinery. These exports are about 
eleven times the value of those before the war and seven times 
the value of exports as late as 1947 ; the industry has been 
expanding its output considerably-and has benefited from 
the world-wide dollar shortage, which has helped it. to 
replace American refrigeration machinery in many markets. 
But of last year’s exports, well over 30 per cent went to 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand; and it is now 
estimated that the import cuts in Australia and South Africa 
alone will cost the industry about {3,250,000 in cancelled 
business. It doubts whether such exports can easily be 
diverted to new markets, The industry has already pene- 
trated most of the world’s potential markets for refrigerators, 
and there does not seem much room for expansion in the 
non-sterling area. Already stocks of refrigerators destined 
for export are accumulating, and companies are beginning to 
work short time or lay off workers. A cut of one-third in 
deliveries of domestic refrigerators to the home market would 
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not normally mean more than about 7 per cent by valye 
of the industry’s total output; but its commerci:) ang 
industrial refrigerating machinery is also affected by the 
cuts in home investment. 


This problem of frustrated exports will be common this 
year not only to the durable consumer goods such 


Cars 


and refrigerators, but possibly to some forms of ma: hinery,. 


upon which so much reliance is being placed in hopes of 
increased exports. So far as the shortage of stee! rcmaing 
acute and defence can absorb most of the engineering workers 
made idle, it may not be difficult for the governmen: policy 
of denying larger releases of metal goods at home to :emain 
stern, even if the import restrictions continue. But should 
steel become more plentiful, the lobbying by indus: ies and 
trades unionists affected in this way for relaxation of the 
restrictions on their home deliveries will become si: onger; 
it is then that the Government’s firmness of purpose will 
really be tested. 


x * ea 
Tariffs and Pottery 


The pottery industry may have more to fear from the 
outcome of the present investigations of the United States 
Tariff Commission than either the motor cycle or bicycle 
industries. ©The American producers are asking for the 
present tariff of 35 per cent on chimaware to be increased to 
as much as 70 per cent and for a virtual ban on purchases by 
American tourists in Canada. This second request is 
embodied in a bill now before the House of Representatives, 
which is designed to cut the present tourist allowance for 
pottery purchases in Canada from $400 to $25, the equiva- 
lent of only four or five pieces, The table shows that Canada 
is the largest single market for British domestic pottery, 
followed by the -United States, but it is estimated that 
roughly £700,000 worth of imports into Canada are later 
re-exported to the United States through sales to tourists. 
These imports across the Canadian border escape the United 
States tariff net. ee 





British Exports oF Domestic PoTTERY 
(£ Million) 


Carreras nn Ne a 


1949 1950 1951 

Cutaneous Sass iis Oa 8 3-2 4-0 4-9 
United States: .......... L-7 2°5 5-0 
ROSEE 6 a RCS 2-3 2-8 2-8 
South Africa: ....6....6. 0-9 0°38 1-2 
New Zealand ........... 0-6 0-8 )-9 
Wel B35 AS cic 12-3 14-3 16°6 





The real strength in the move for higher tariffs lies in the 
threat of chronic overproduction. The American industry 
has expanded and mechanised on a large scale since the wat 
—as have the domestic pottery industries in other countries— 
and-there are clear signs that world capacity is well m 
excess of probable demand. Although the great proportion 
of British sales in the United States are made up o! 
china of a quality and style not produced locally, an increas¢ 
in the American tariff could seriously limit British pottery 
sales there. The industry is fully alive to the dancers, and 
to the fact that its best defence lies not in the aide-emowres 
exchanged at Washington, but in the organisation 0: lobby 
at least as strong as that of the American industry 

There is no possibility of combating the Austra ian culs 
in the same way, though the indus . 
ing that it has had a distinctly hard deal. The base petiod 
on which the import quotas are calculated, the Australian 
financial year July, 1950, to June, 1951, was one during 
which lack of shipping held up deliveries to Austral’: Si 
ping space was not found for these until late in 1954 


and early this year, with the result that many of ‘em a 
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You’ve a Car 
at your fingertips! How 









EXPERIENCED 
CAR HIRE 
SERVICE 





The maintenance of effective all-day control of traffic at a single intersection 
can engage the full time services of two police officers at a total cost of £1,200 
every year! An Electro-matic installation at an imitial cost of £1,750 approx. 
with an additional £175 a year for running and maintenance can, in five years, 
effect a saving of no less than £3,375 or £675 @ year and a further economy 
of £1,025 each subsequent year. An examination of these figures in relation 
to a number of intersections will reveal a potentiality for a most impressive 





saving in traffic control costs. Throughout the country, Electro- 
matic installations have been proved to be the most economical 
system of efficient, safe and reliable traffic control. We are at 
your service — without obligation — for discussion and advice 


243 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S$.W.7 Motor Car Hirera 


regarding your traffic control problem. 


make it all so easy 
—for surprisingly little too ! 





By Appointment 





Wherever you turn 
LECTRO-MATIC 


SIGNALS 


make the highways SAFER! 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Phone: TEMple Bar 
4506. Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool 7 
AT. 10421-BQX23 





A “liquid asset” 
—till it disappeared from 
the books! 


E Paint and Varnish manufacturing firm 

of A. Macnair and Co. Ltd., Manchester, 
was doing well. The volume of business had 
increased many times since 1939, and there 
were no complaints from management or fac- 
lory employees. 


In the office, however, staff using pen and ink 


methods had to put in much overtime to get 
Statements out by the middle of the following 
month — there just wasn’t time to check all 


items accurately. Sometimes, wrong figures 
were posted from the day book to the ledger 
| account; sometimes, items were not posted to 
) the ledger at all. The auditors, who were 
; calicd in to make up the books at the end of 
, the firm's financial year (usually a six- 
months job), found that it was continually 
necessary to write off discrepancies to 
; balance the books. 
‘ Macnair's realized the danger of these 
{ Mounting overheads, and they called in the 
, Burrous hs man to investigate and offer expert 
5 advice. He suggested slight adjustments to 
: Macnair’s existing system and recommended a 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine as practical 
for all the firm’s needs. 
Result? Although production has doubled 










and premises quadrupled, Macnair’s office 
staff is the same size. Statements are now sent 
out regularly on the-second working day of 
each month. The audit for the year ending 
March 31st 1951 was completed by April 19th! 
WHAT ABOUT YOU? i 

If you are faced with any time-lag in obtaining 
full figures on the state of your business, your 
wisest step is to call in Burroughs now. They 


For expert advice in any field of business figures... 


cat. iN Burroughs 










OL. BROWS 
| BUILDER & DECC 


THE BOOKS weren't ready to be made 
up till six months after the financial 
; year ended. By then, discrepancies had 
i to be written off... . 


are experts in interpreting figuring problems in 
relation to the latest systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines and Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in Burroughs today. Sales and service 
offices in principal cities round the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Look in the factory 





S660, TAAGE MARE 


Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive * Duralumin” range. 


The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only one- 
third the weight of steel is equally as strong and 
lasts longer. 


* Duralumin” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

While shortages exist at present, this is a passing 
phase. Now is: the time to consider the use, of 
aluminium alloys in your business so that your 
plans may be complete when the needs of re- 
armament are satisfied. Our development 
department will advise, entirely without obligation. 





SRP? ames BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS * BIRMINGHAM * 7 
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Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over , Dis 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 
works of James A. Jobling & Co., Ltd. have been producing sudd 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a the 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘Pyrex’ brand, Sinc 
the original heat resisting glass in the world a - 
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— a large spray type (evaporative) 
cooler made entirely of 2-inch 
bore ‘Pyrex’ visible flow pipe- 
line—some 4,800 feet of it. 
Cooling water cascades over the 
tubes through which the liquids 


or vapours pass 
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now on their way to Australia. In many cases they represent 
more tan a whole year’s import quota, and may therefore 
be the last deliveries to Australia that will be made for the 
next 12 10 14 months. 

The size of the import cuts and the speed with which 
they have been imposed mean that British manufacturers 
sre left with appreciable stocks of specially designed pottery 


that cannot be diverted to other export markets, in spite of 
the Government exhortations to do so. It seems, therefore, 
gs if the home market may at last obtain a release of 


decorated pottery in the form of these frustrated exports ; 
even so, some members of the industry are doubtful of its 
ability to absorb more than a limited quantity. 


* * * 


Discount Houses Take the Strain 


Among the many City institutions that were hit by the 
sudden and sharp rise in Bank rate to 4 per cent last month, 
the discount houses sustained the sharpest shock of all. 
Since their portfolios are financed on borrowed short money, 
a rise in short money rates immediately cuts the running 
profit, or turns it into actual loss, on all bonds and bills held 
at the time. The margin of running profit cannot be restored 
until these securities have run off and have been replaced by 
securities bought on the new basis of rates. In the meantime, 
any securities sold are sold at a loss, and provision has in any 
case to be made for the writing down of book values to the 
reduced market worth. On the bill side of the business, the 
restoration of profit-earning proceeds fairly quickly ; at the 
end of about two months after the change in rates, most of 
the bills that have had to be financed or re-sold at a loss 
will have disappeared from the portfolio, and new bills will 
have replaced them at rates showing a margin of profit over 
borrowing costs. The comparable process in bonds is much 
more protracted. 


For these reasons, the dramatic change that has occurred 
in the monetary pattern has been particularly disconcerting 
to those houses that have to make up their accounts within 
a short time of the change. In the case of the only two 
houses whose profit statements have had to be presented 
thus soon, the interval after the increase in Bank rate was 
less than three weeks. These houses, two of the smaller 
members of the market, are Smith St. Aubyn & Co. and 
Jessel, Toynbee & Co. In the circumstances, the results 





Binding Cases 


Because of increased size, THE ECONOMIST will 
this year have to be bound in quarterly instead of 
half-yearly volumes, and Recorps & STATISTICS 
in half-yearly instead of yearly volumes. Suitable 
binding cases are now available in stiff, dark blue 
cloth covers, with gilt lettering on the spine. These 
cases provide a firm and effective binding, and the 
year can also be stamped on the spine if required. 


i 


‘he cost per case, post free throughout the 
world, is 11]=. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should: be sent, not to THE 
Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1. 


A binding case can be sent on approval, if required, 
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shown are reassuring. Smith St. Aubyn has met its invest- 
ment depreciation out of its internal amortisation reserve, 
and, after provision for rebate and making a transfer to con- 
tingencies account, shows a net profit.of £35,697. This, of 
course, is substantially below the 1950-51 profit (£100,441), 
but it virtually suffices to cover the maintained 8 per cent 
ordinary dividend ; the carry-forward is reduced by £2,733 
to £71,716. Jessel, Toynbee’s« published net profit has 
declined from £77,612 to £46,190, but the form of the 
Statement differs from that of Smith St. Aubyn ; profit is 
shown after providing for depreciation and after “ including 
transfer of the balances of the reserves for contingencies and 
for amortisation of premiums on securities.” By bringing 
these inner reserves into the profit reckoning, this company 
has been able to make an overt return of funds to imner 
reserve: £25,000 of the profit balance is transferred to con- 
tingencies account. But the maintenance of the dividend, 
also at 8 per cent, then involves a draft of some £14,000 on 
the carry-forward. In view of the magnitude of the depre- 
ciation that has had to be absorbed by the discount market, 
these results confirm the general assumption that the market 
has used the surpluses of good times to build up its inner 
position against precisely such contingencies as those it has 
had to face since last November. 


* * * 


Sulphuric Acid Supplies 


The recent reports that Thomas Hedley intends to put 
up additional plants for the production of sulphuric acid is 
a reminder of the uncertainty and confusion into which the 
acid-using industries were thrown early last year by the 
prospect of a sharp cut in sulphur supplies from the United 
States and a consequent famine in sulphuric acid. For the 
year as a whole, the cuts in sulphur deliveries were not as 
severe as was expected and the acid famine did not in fact 
materialise. Imports of sulphur from the United States 
reached more than 100,000 tons in the first quarter of 1951, 
§,000 tons less in the second and more than 100,000 tons in 
each of the last two quarters of the year. This made a total 
of almost 400,000 tons of sulphur compared with 439,000 
tons in 1950. A further 13,000 tons were. imported from other 
countries. The total amount of acid produced in Britain 
last year came to 1.6 million tons compared with 1.8 million 
in 1950. This was a rather higher figure than was first 
expected and it was supplemented by the import of approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons of acid. Most of the cut in supplies was 
borne by the fertiliser industry, and superphosphate pro- 
ducers were able to work at only two-thirds of capacity. 
Other acid users were able to make good cuts of 10 to 15 
per cent in supplies by economies in the use of acid and by 
private imports from the Continent. 


The success of last year’s emergency measures gives no 
grounds for relaxing efforts to relieve dependence on im- 
ported sulphur. The recession in the rayon industry is 
undoubtedly playing a part in the current reduction in 
demand, but a survey conducted by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research concludes that world pro- 
duction of sulphur is still a million tons short of require- 
ments and by next year will be 14 to 2 million tons short, 
depending on whether the new Mississippi delta deposits are 
brought into production by that date. The survey puts this 
country’s sulphur requirements last year at 485,000 tons, 
365,000 for acid production and 120,000 for other uses. 
This year’s requirements are estimated at 441,000 tons, 
allowing for the gradual conversion of eighteen acid plants 
from sulphur to pyrites. The downward trend will continue 
as other new acid producing plants come into operation, 
but this independence can only be achieved at a price. The 
Shell sulphur recovery plant that came into production last 
month will cost, together with an adjoining acid recovery 
plant, between {£500,000 and £600,000. The DSIR report 
puts the output of these plants at the equivalent of 10,000 
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tons of sulphur. When the recovery plant at the Esso 
refinery at Fawley starts operating early next year it will 
make available an extra 12,000 tons of sulphur at an equiva- 
lent capital cost. The £3.5 million anhydrite plant being 
built by a number of rayon and fertiliser companies will 
yield 150,000 tons of sulphuric acid by 1954. It could be 
said that none of these plants is likely to provide a handsome 
return on their capital cast, but the DSIR survey suggests 
that these and a number of less conventional methods now 
being investigated are necessary if supplies of acid are to 
keep step with mounting consumption. 


* * * 


Portugal Restricts Exports for Sterling 


The recent negotiafions in Lisbon for a renewal of the 
Anglo-Portuguese trade agreement took place under the 
shadow of Britain’s excessive debtor and Portugal’s excessive 
creditor status in the European Payments Union. For some 
time past Portugal had taken severe measures to restrict— 
indeed almost to ban—exp-rts to Britain and other sterling 
area countries. The Lisbon discussions were partially suc- 
cessful in arranging for a freer flow of essential trade. Some 
provision was also made for the maintenance of less essential 
—but traditional—exports in each direction. But the 
announcement issued at the end of the talks recognises that 
“ the alteration in the economic and financial position of both 
countries ” is a factor that has to be taken into account in 
drawing up the new trade programme, and admits that 
“Portugal, in order to reduce her excessive credit balance 
with the European Payments Union, had found it necessary 
to control exports to countries belonging to the EPU, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom.” It is a relatively new experience 
for Britain to be discriminated against, not as a seller but as 
a buyer in international commerce. 


* bd * 


Growth of Gold Hoarding 


The annual report of the Union Corporation provides 
its customary feast of statistics on world production, con- 
sumption and distribution of gold. As was expected, the 
latest estimates reveal a steep rise in the proportion of the 
world’s gold output that was absorbed for hoarding purposes 
last year. The estifmated net consumption of gold in the 
“ industrial arts” is put at 13.3 million fine ounces in 1951, 
compared with 8 million ounces in the previous year ; the 
corporation believes, however, that about 5 million ounces 
of the 1951 total was really used for hoarding purposes in 
various parts of the western world. In addition, it estimates 
that net private absorption of gold by India, China, 
Hongkong, and other Far Eastern and Middle Eastern 
countries last year was 5 million ounces (compared with 
4.2 million ounces in 1950). Adding these totals, the total 
of gold absorbed for non-monetary purposes last year would 
appear to have risen to 18.3 million ounces, compared with 
12.2 million ounces in 1950 ; since gold production in 1951 
was only 25.7 million ounces (or 700,000 ounces lower than 
in 1950), the balance of gold available for absorption in official 
monetary reserves is believed to have dropped from 14.2 
million ounces in 1950 to 7.4 million ounces in 1951. This 


is the first time that the non-monetary utilisation of gold has , 


exceeded its monetary consumption—a portent of consider- 
able significance for the future of the gold industry. 


* * x 


Cocoa—Shortage or Surplus? 


In the last ten days the American importers have again 
been buying West African cocoa—but only because the West 
African marketing board has been willing to supply it at a 
price that enables them to resell at their internal ceiling price 
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of 38.37 cents a lb. Sterling prices, which are normally op) 
a little above dollar prices, had since the end of Janu.;, baie 
between § and 10 per cent above them, and the West African 
marketing board was unwilling to accept such a he ivy dis. 
count on its dollar sales. During January, indeed, so: 


- COC 
was reshipped from New York to the European ; wlan 
From the beginning of March the price for sterling cogg 
declined until a week or so ago; since then the market hy 
been steady. But there is still a wide difference betw cen the 


two price levels—the West African Board now sells © o.coa fo, 
sterling at 315s. a cwt compared with about 37 cents q jh 
(296s. a cwt) for dollar sales in the New York mark 


Heavy 
continental buying, particularly by Germany, caused mad 
of the earlier rise in sterling prices. 

The future outlook for cocoa prices depends mainly op 
what will happen to consumption. The latest estimates put 
the world crop at about 670,000 tons or about 100 thousap 
tons below last year’s level and well below forecasis at the 
beginning of the season. But consumption has also fallen, 


The United States, the world’s largest consumer, has bought 
about 40 per cent less Brazilian and 30 per cent less West 
African cocoa than last year, and with the exception of 
Germany, consumption in most of the major consuming 
countries has been declining, as confectionery manufacturers 
have grown increasingly uneasy about future sales. Stocks, 
which are now costly to hold, may be run down this year, 
but if demand revives there might be a scramble for supplies 
later on. If this occurs there will be considerable pressure 
from American manufacturers for an increase in their ceiling 
price to enable them to compete for supplies. 


* *® * 


Bolivian Tin Uncertainties 


The revolution in Bolivia has brought to power a gov- 
ernment that apparently intends to nationalise the tin mines, 
but the tin market received the news calmly. At the moment 
the market is more interested in the price that the Ameri- 
cans will offer the Bolivians in the new tin agreement that 
they have been negotiating for the past twelve months. 
Bolivia is the world’s second largest producer of tin con 
centrates and tin mining is the cornerstone of its economy; 
in 19§0 tin provided 65 per cent of its total exports. 

Britain takes little more than half of Bolivia's tin; is 
imports rose from 17,000 tons (metal content) in 1950 
to, 18,000 tons in 1951. The United States is virtually 
the only other market. But since the expiry of the previous 
agreement last spring, trade between Bolivia and the United 
States has been most unsettled. Under Mr Symington’s lead, 
the US Reconstruction Finance Corporation stood out fora 
much lower price for tin than the Bolivians were prepared '0 
accept and negotiations continued spasmodically without 
result. During last summer and early autumn the Americans 
bought certain amounts of Bolivian tin under monthly cot 
tracts ; since October they have bought nothing. Over the 
whole of 1951 the United States took 12,800 tons from 
Bolivia compared with 14,300 tons in 1950. The decline 
does not seem serious, but the absence of American buying 
during the past six months has curtailed production 2 
Bolivia and caused unemployment. 

The question now is whether the new Bolivian regime will 
hasten to accept the American offer of 1214 cents a |b for 00 
in order to restore the economic life of the country. or, alter- 
natively, whether the United States will offer Bolivia a hight! 
price in order to remove the threat of nationalisation of | 
mines. A higher price to Bolivia would mean a retrospective 
adjustment to the prices at which America has agreed to buy 
Malayan and Indonesian tin. The United States is 0 
anxious to raise the world price of tin and it might find a W4 
out of the present deadlock by giving a special dollar grat 
to Bolivia in return for its acceptance of the price of 121} 


cents a lb. 
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Search out every ton of scrap in your works 
and turn it in. Old plant, redundant buildings, 
machines and spares—it’s all wanted back in the 
steelworks to keep up steel production. Round it 
up and put it in the hands of your local scrap 


merchant. It will go to WHEREVER YOUR 
make the new steel that NEW STEEL coimes 


from, please return your 
you and every other steel 


scrap to merchants in your 


user need sO urgently. own locality. That will 


save unnecessary trans- 


Scrap .merchants are port, and time, before the 


i . . old scrap is turned into 
glad to help with dis the new steel all steel 


per annum, with Income Tax paid by 
| 
| mantling and collection. users want. 
| 


the Society. This is equivalent to 
£4. 15. 3d. per cent. to the investor 
liable to tax at the rate of 9/6d. in 
the pound. 





TOTAL ASSETS £66,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS £3,000,000 
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The sails of Henry Dobell’s new mill were still snowy white when the news of 









Waterloo , came to Cranbrook. Since then Zeppelins and flying bombs have come 


@” and gone. But the wooden mill’s own battle with driving rain, Winter 
gales and blistering summer sun goes on. For 139 years Cranbrook 


Mill has fought with the best weapons... From 1814 to 1952 the whole 


structure has always been painted with white lead in linseed oil, 
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design, their variety and quality of work- of factories is at CASTLEREAGH, ™@"¥facture at Castlereagh: 


manship: They have captured to an unusual near Belfast. Planned and equipped _ Keystor Automatic Purch 


: : ard Veriners 
degree the preference of executives in in the finest traditions of modern Standard Sorters 
commerce and industry. There is sound 


a - cer 
precision engineering, Castlereagh’s ae 
sense and good taste in choosing a 250,000 square feet is being geared to = Summary Card Punchss 
meet increasing demands from all Summary Card Rep oducers 
parts of the world for Hollerith [nepecs 


Cc t Bp i Collat 
a. GR ny y & DS = ancillary machines. Castlereagh’s Multipliers 
We shall be glad to send our representative or to submit 
a complete brochure of photographs portraying com- 
plete Office Furnishing and to welcome you in our 
model showrooms. 


May we invite your inquiry to our Director of Contracts. 


output will make a major contribution 
to the nation’s productivity. 


uesamsntasuisrne AAOLLERITA 


MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 17 PARK LANE, ELECTRICAL 
LONDON, W.1. Tel: REGent 8155 ED CARD 
Offices in all principal cities in PUNCH 


Great Britain and Oversea ACCOU NTI NG 


Catesbys Lid., 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 7777 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 19, 1952 


British- American Tobacco. — Over- 
shadowing any other consideration in BAT’s 
f its is the effort made by the direc- 
‘ors to make full and adequate provision to 
maintain intact the real substance of the 
company’s capital. The need to do this, 
‘gether with overseas restrictions on dividend 
remittances to the United Kingdom, acts in 
the directors’ words as “an effective barrier ” 
o any substantial increase in the net profit 
of the holding company, despite last year’s 
notable jump in group trading profits, from 
(35,231,066 to £46,691,938. Similar con- 
jderations must also lie behind the decision 
do no more than maintain the tax-free 
gdinary dividend at 15 per cent. 

The first indication of the board’s concern 
10 maintain intact the group’s real assets is 
‘be found in the appropriation of £9,238,000 
« fixed assets and stock replacement reserves, 
ncluding nearly £1,703,000 directly trans- 
fered from the special surplus that accrued 
on leaf held at the time of sterling’s devalua- 
ron. A second indication is the decision to 
make these transfers before striking the “ net 
available profit for the year.” The directors 
decided to take this step “because in the 
inflationary conditions prevailing generally 
throughout the world, additional funds must 
be retained within the group to maintain over 
the year the stocks and fixed assets of the 
group, quite apart from the financing of any 
expansion of the group’s business.” The 


UL aces 


board’s determination to make adequate pro- 
vision for replacement is to be found in the 
statement that in assessing the sums that 
should be put into stock replacement reserves 
the directors took account of the adjustment 
that would have had to be made if stocks had 
been valued on a “ last in, first out” basis 
instead of the average cost method adopted 


| POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS £189,279,443 


INVESTMENTS 

| The Assets show an Increase of £6,190,294. The valuation 
of the investments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices showed a substantial favourable margin 


compared with the values shown 


In the two Life Branches the total 


policies issued amounted to £42,453,837 compared with 
£36,864,913 for 1950 and the total sums assured and bonuses in 
force (including the Capital Redemption Fund) amounted 
to nearly £450 million (an increase for the year of over 


£15 million). 


after taking into account the Investments Reserve Funds. 
LIFE BRANCHES 


Company Notes 


in the balance sheet. The company must be 
congratulated for its pioneer work in showing 
how the amounts it set aside for replacement 
were arrived at ; the directors were obviously 
not content with a rough estimate. The LIFO 
method of stock valuation does not, how- 
ever, find as much favour with the British 
tax collector as it does with his American 
counterpart. BAT has thus had to attempt 
to preserve its real capital intact after paying 
away {21,219,088 in taxes, including, of 
course, taxes on “income” that needs to be 
earmarked for rising replacement costs. 


Years to Sept. 30, 
: 1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit ..........ce0. 35,231,066 46,691,938 
Leaf devaluation surplus*..... 4,832,775 1,702,865 


Total income ........ 


37,164,857 49,099,553 
Depreciation .... 


ge 1,750,320 2,207,108 
Taxation ........ sav Saned 18,200,205 21,219,088 
Replacement reserves 2,284,073 17,750,000 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 8,045,750 9,930,782 
Ordinary dividends ..... 3,563,664 3,563,664 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) 15t 15t 
Capital reserves. .........000. 2,532,996 1,995,496 
Revenue reserves ...........« 4,232,734 5,533,260 
Added to group carry forward... 249,352 833,858 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation . 24,437,673 29,538,346 
Net current assets .......... 122,647,947 143,371,132 
MOM wack knicaecusissbisacce 119,100,355 142,658,244 
BM aS SaGkekeceniacdkseress 34,675,005 24,892,035 
sovececescesscee 87,782,752 108,959,681 
Ordinary capital ............ 23,757,761 23,757,761 
£1 ordinary stock at 90s. yields £6 7s. per cent. 
Surpluses have been transferred to fixed assets and stock 
replacement reserves. + Tax free. 


The distortion of balance sheet values by 
inflation makes it difficult to estimate how far 
the remarkable growth indicated by last year’s 
accounts represented a genuine expansion of 
business. The investment of the group in 
fixed assets, for example, increased by about 
£5,100,000 in the year, “ partly through the 
continued extension and improvement of 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED | 
Chairman: G. R. L. TILLEY, M.A., F.C.LS. | 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1951. 





in the Balance Sheet 


sums assured on new 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.!I. 


GROSS INCOME £37,964,944 


FirE AND ACCIDENT 


In this Branch the premium income was £6,065,095. 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH—A reversionary bonus of £1 12s. 6d. 
per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled 
to participate in full profits. 


| 

} 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—A sum of 41,565,897 has been 

allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to | 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 

allocation up to date of £19,289,933. 
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manufacturing facilities, and partly through 
replacements at higher prices.” Very much 
the same might be said about the increase in 
the book value of stocks by £23,558,000 to 
£142,371,000, and in debtors by £3,353,000 
to nearly £29,646,000. Increases in the value 
of stocks and debtors, together with the 
increased investment in fixed assets, absorbed 
£32,011,000, so that, in spite of the appreci- 
able proportion of profits retained in the 
business, net cash resources fell by about 
£5,260,000 in the year. EPL will not make 
any easier the directors’ task of building up a 
financial bulwark against the encroaching nde 
of inflation. As the building of this bulwark 
is the directors’ immediate and most impor- 
tant concern, the odds seem to be against any 
increase in equity distribution this year. 


* 


Swan Hunter.—Output from Swan 
Hunter’s shipyards and ancillary works was 
maintained at a high level last year ; it would 
have been higher stiil but for the difficulties 
created by shortages of steel and other 
materials. Despite these difficulties the 
aggregate tonnage of ships lauriched from the 
company’s yards was 124,863 gross tons, or 
5,000 tons more than in 1950. With the 
company’s yards working at maximum 
capacity and its ship-repairing facilities also 
fully employed, the advance in group trading 
profits from £2,115,414 to £3,001,942 is not 
surprising; but ‘the chairman, Mr: J. W. 
Elliott, reminds shareholders that the profits 
of shipbuilding concerns are subject to con- 
siderable fluctuations owing to the long-term 
nature of their contracts. No credit is taken 
for profit until vessels are completed and 
delivered to owners—and a year of high 
employment is not always necessarily a year 
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of high deliveries. This is an important 
qualification, but clearly the directors—with 
the happy knowledge of a full order book— 
were convinced that the year’s results amply 
justified the increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend from 16 to 18 per cent. 

Although no profit is credited until 
deliveries are made, Swan Hunter, in com- 
mon with other shipbuilders, does receive 
considerable sums to cover the actual cost 
of work in progress. A littl over 
£10,760,000 was received last year on account 
of work in progress valued at about 
£10,913,000. The company has therefore 
had little difficulty in financing its heavy 
commitments in working capital and it shows 
an enviably high proportion of liquid assets 
in its consolidated balance sheet; cash 
balances alone, for instance, stand at 
£5,441,483, against £4,677,740. 

Years to Dec. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated earnings :— t aie 
Trading profit .....sseceeseses 2,115,414 3,001,942 
Total income ...ceccsecewceees 2.173.473 3,065,365 
Depreciation ....ee+esseeeeee% 198,514 221,779 
Tavatiies ooo 5 eo coke 1,064,168 1598,923 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. . 508 191 "763,27 
Ordinary dividends .........0+s 145,440. 161,695 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 16 18 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 344,622 616,219 
Replacement reserve ........+++ 250,000 300,000 
General reserve .......<esse0e — 100,000 
Added to carry forward......... 13,129 Dr. 13,438 
Cons: balance sheet analysis :— 3 
Fixed assets, less depreciation... 2 926,989 3,247,422 
Net current assets -.....sseee0s 7,899,390 9,280,545 
COMM i. sc ano des scedeoweneon ees 4,677,740 5,441,483 
Work im progress ...0.+e00++208 10,681,519 10,913,588 
Amounts received.......scesee. 10,321,131 10,760,980 
RESET VES. kc cecccctsnseasecss 7,256,951 8,810,088 
Ordinary capital .......sse000s 1,711,064 1,711,064 


{1 ordinary stock at 61s. 3d.xd. yields £5 18s. per cent. 


Satisfaction with last year’s successes 
must, however, be tempered by the chair- 
man’s sober—alraost sombre—appraisal of 
the difficulties that lie ahead. Some pro- 
gress with the reconstruction programme has 
been made—as the spending of £443,986 on 
capital account last year bears witness—but 
it has not been rapid. With the shipyards 
working at full capacity, reconstruction must 
obviously take second place to production, 
and progress has also been slowed down by 
the reduction in capital expenditure imposed 
on industry by the government. Nevertheless, 
at the end of the year the group was already 
committed to spend £484,000 on capital 
account, and in the next month or so it is 
hoped that work on the major scheme of 
reconstruction, at Wallsend, will begin. 

The company’s order book is full for 
several years ahead ; ships under construction 
or to be laid down total approximately 
558,000 gross tons. About half this total 
represents orders for oil tank ships. The 
immediate problem is whether the company 
can secure sufficient steel and other materials 
to satisfy these demands. Mr Elliott says 
that material shortages “are now having a 
definitely retarding effect on the output of 
the shipyards and engine works and conse- 
quently the completion of contracts is being 
adversely affected.” If shoftages persist, he 
adds, profits may suffer. 


* 


Hudson’s Bay.—The £1 ordinary shares in 
Hudson’s Bay have been a centre of specula- 
tive activity for some months past. Specu- 
lation has not been based on immediate 
dividend hopes, but on the longer-term possi- 
bilities of lavish returns from the company’s 
interests in Canada’s developing oil industry. 
At the very high market price—and very small 
current yield—of the shares this year’s 
increase in the dividend is therefore of only 
secondary importance. A year ago the divi- 
dend from trading was raised from 8 to 12 per 
cent ; it is now increased to 15 per cent. In 
addition the distribution from land sales is 
maintained at 5 per cent, tax free. This 
increased -dividend has been recommended 
despite a sharp fall in net profits, from 
£952,228 to £654,446, and a rather less severe 
decline in gross profits, from £2,714,113 to 


£2,526,388. The Governor’s statement will 
have to be awaited for a full explanation of 
this decline ; meanwhile it should be noted 
that, apart from the exceptional earnings in 
1950-51, net profits in the year to January 31st 
last are easily the highest in. the company’s 
recent history. ; 
Part of the explanation of the previous 
year’s very rapid increase in sterling profits 
—they were more than doubled—lay in the 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar against 
sterling after devaluation. Profits were then 
converted ‘at an average rate of exchange of 
$3.00 to the £, compared with $3.67 a year 
earlier. In the past year the rate of exchange 
again moved in favour of the company, but 
not nearly as sharply ; the latest year’s earn- 
ings have been converted at an average rate of 
$2.94 to the £. Net current assets in Canada 
have been converted at $2.80 (against $3.00), 
and the surpluses arising on the conversion 
of the currency balance sheet to sterling have 
been credited to the appropriate reserve 
accounts. At the current price of 932 the 
yield of 2} per cent on the £1 shares is 
exiguous. The bulls might well recall the 
words of the company’s Governor that the 
discovery and development of oil resources 
is a long, expensive business which “ does not 
hold out hopes of large immediate returns.” 


* 


British United Shoe Machinery.—The 
chairman of British United Shoe Machinery 
tempered his announcement of last year’s 
advance in trading profits, from £2,307,165 
to £2,747,614, with a somewhat gloomy 
statement about the steady erosion of the 
group’s liquid resources. As the tax collector 
makes no allowance for the increased cost of 
replacing assets the company, after paying 
taxation, “is not being left with sufficient 
cash out of its current profits to enable it 
both to meet the extra cost of replacement 
and at the same time to finance its develop- 
ment and growth as it has done in the past 
without unduly drawing upon reserves.” The 
eroding effect of price increases made its 
mark on last year’s balance sheet ; the value 
ef stocks has risen from £3,189,101 to 
£4,265,969 and cash balances have fallen 
from £1,265,722 to £718,179. Prudence and 
restraint in the company’s dividend policy is 
therefore only to be expected. Following a 
50 per cent scrip bonus, a distribution of 9 per 
cent, tax free, has been recommended on the 
ordinary capital of £4,140,000, against the 
tax free dividend of 13} paid in the previous 
year on the original capital of £2,759,961. 


Years to Dec. 31 


é 1950 1951 

Consolidated earnings :—~ £ £ 
Trading profit 2,6 osccescsceess 2,307,165 2,747,614 
POUR MONS vain kee Uk bee bbc 2,349,107 2,771,304 
Diapréeiation: . is. cszceschatec 428,131 494,654 
So ccna CRETE A LEST EECA TEER 935,708 1,299,485 
Group earnings for ordinary stock. 522,630 601,671 
Ordinary dividends ........... 372,595 372,600 
Ordinary dividends (per cent.) .. 134¢ St 
Capital accretions reserves ..... ‘ 398,225 §05,075 
General reserves ....0....c00- 191,984 193,566 


Added to group carry forward .. 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :—~ 
FYxed assets, less depreciation .. 


Dr.15,919 Dyv.60,721 
2,102,379 2,371,027 


Net current assetS iseeveresen - 5,752,235 6,245,761 

StOCMR. ssc ie swhend tpus vedas 3,189,101 4,265,969 

CAM 5 paces cache eenans new - 1,265,722 718,179 

ROROTVES  cpeies vnc bene dons ne sds §,009,366 4,455,331 

Ordinary capital ..........c000. 2,759,961 4,140,000 
{i ordinary stock at 62s. 6d. yields £5 10s. per cent. 


t Tax free. 


After lengthy negotiations with the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Federation the company’s 
system of tied leasing has wisely been 
brought to an end; the Working Party for 
Boots and Shoes recommended this step as 
long ago as 1946. Few tears will be shed at 
its passing, and trade relationships between 
British United Shoe Machinery and its cus- 
tomers will not be disrupted. Further 
shortages and a dearth of liquid funds are 
probably this year’s greatest dangers. The 
£1 ordinary shares—in which the American 
company United Shoe Machinery has a large 
interest—are currently quoted at 62s. 6d., to 
give a yield of 54 per cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES 


British Funds 
and . 


— 


War Bonds 2}%... 
Mar. 1, 1951-54 
War Bonds 24%... 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 
Exchequer Stk. 24% 

Feb. 15, 1955 
Serial Funding 17% 
Nov. 14, 1952 
Serial Funding 12% 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding .... 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%... 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 
Funding 23%... ... 
June 15, 1952-57 
Nat. Defence 3%... 
July 15, 1954-58 
War Loan 3%..... 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 
Savings Bonds 3%. 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 
Funding 23%...... 
April 15, 1956-61 
Funding 3%....... 
April 15, 1959-69 
Funding 3% ....... 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 
Funding 4% ....... 
May 1, 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3%. 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 
Savings Bonds 24% 
May 1, 1964-67 
Victory Bonds 4%. 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%. 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 
Consols 4%, 
Conversion 34% ... 
Treasury Stk. 2$%. 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3% .. 
_ (after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 3$%. 
June 15, 1977-80 
Redemp. Stk. 3%.. 
Oct., 1986-96 
War Loan 34%.... 
Consols 23% ...:.. 
Brit, Elect. 3% Gtd.. 
April 1, 1968-73 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd.. 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Elect. 33% Gtd. 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
April 1, 1968-73 
Brit. Gas Gtd, 3%.. 
May 1, 1990-95 
Brit, Gas Gtd. 34%. 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 
Brit. Iron & Steel. . 
54%, 1979-81 





YIELD 


| Price, | Price, 


1952 
ocalbinalitihganh le trbormiiiaiesinaka’ 
son | oop |“ 
98% | 98H | 
oT | 975 i 
99% | 99% | 2 
98; | 984 | 2 
om | 974 | 2 
We | 97 | 2 
98% | 98 F 
983 | 998 | 
975° | 984 | 
90% | oly | 
e2i* 93} | 
859° | 854 | 
86} fs | 
97g* | 974° | 
un | on | 
834 | 835° | 
99} | 99} | 
Sli | 823 | 3 
say | 093 | 2 
8H | 79% | 2 
58 | 58h | 2 
68} | 68}- | 2 
Bt | 8g | 
1 | ™ | 

i | 79} 
6 603 | 
82 | 85k | 
al | 82 | 
87g* | s8* | 
1 1% | 
823 83h | 
759* | 764° | 
395 | 909 | 

87% | 87} 


(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. ( 
(nm) Net yields after allowing for tax 2' 


(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. 
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Last Two | Price, 
Dividends a iApril 8, A 
Ooo jo 1952 


i} _ % sida sak 10/-. 9 a 
| 6s 





5 aj 
Tha| 12 
2ike 


25 biAnglo-Iran £1...) 5 
Assoc. Elec. £1.) 68/ 
Tha\Assoc. P.Cem. £1) 97/6 
pantie Bs «0s + 8, 
Bass {1 +e eeee (220/74 12 


(9 


10 ajBoots 5/-......} 19/6 








7 ts £1...5..-} 45/- 

b ulds {1..; 36/9 
Tja\Distillers 4/-...| 18/6 | 19 
15 Tike fhowses} 55/- | 56 
a 15 Swcusss| 45/-° | 45 
c lect. £1...) 77/6 | 79 
ll a| 17 biGuinness £1..../110/74 112 
§ a b| Hawker | 38/3} 35 
b p. Chem. {1.| 41/10} 45 
13}a| 18}5|Imp. Tobacco £1) 86/5 | 8 
Sai Wd Cotton £1) 34/44 +4 
Tha; 10 b)Lon. Brick {1..) 53/6 04 
60 6} 15 a\/Marks &Sp. | 80/— | oi 
8 a 1090,/P. & O. Def. £1,; 49/- | 4 
274} ThaiP. Johnson 10/-.| 34/6 | 3: 
174 b { Y Stk, £1.) 91/3 | 9 
Invst. f1.; 5% |) | 
Sa) 15 Newall {1.} 83/9 | 85 
hc} 5 £1....| 46/104) 46 
8a 41/6 | 42 
50 c} 60 ¢/U.SuaBetong{]) 47/6 43 
10d} 2 ie £i.....| 46/% | 4! 
15 al 2746'W BJ. .| 41/- | 45 
(a) Interim div. (6) Fihal div. (c) Div. ' 


(A) Yield basis 20% 


12 d|Br. 0 yea ae 
a r. Ox «| 15/ 


after ca 


bonus. 


} 46/3 


38/3 


50% before merger, — (p) Yield basis 16 


+ Free of tax 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | ili ee ee | BANK OF ENGLAND 


PAYMENTS 








































week ended April 12, 1952, total Treasury Bills . 258.687 | 
din venue was £50,179,000, against | Nat. Savings Cerjs 900 RETURNS 
ora ; - . j 24°, Det. Bonds. |. y 
rdit xpenditure of £72,396,000 and | Nil | 3% Def. Bonds. ... . 1,166 
oa sinking funds £380,000. Thus, | 3% Ter. Annuities 1,878 APRIL 16, 1952 
incluc inking fund allocations of £556,000, | a ee ve Certs, 607 ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
the + accrued since April 1, 1952, was | 5 wach i £ 
the de accrued § " , , i Internal ....... 62 £ 
(4.935 000 compared with a surplus of | Ways and Means oe See. vane ann anel tone: > 13,015,100 
[9,710 000 for the corresponding period of | f , SERRE canes 26,140 | In Bankg. De- - ad Securities «.- 1435,724,278 
the p! us year. ! 290,440 partment... 547,396 | Other Secs... , 
| Coin (other 
gRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE FLOATING DEBT | than gold)... 2,514,343 
AND EXPENDITURE oe Amt. of Fid. 
_— tL Apel 1' Week | Ween | ee Issue ....... 1450,000,000 
Esti- [*Y951"| "95a | ended | ended w Gold Coin and 
mate, |} “to | to | April| April | Sassen Total asap > 
1952- c_14,|Apr. 12 if, : 2. | Date bow ae Bai ccsitan 356,823 
| 0b Fe ti ., | Public t 
Receipts lato the Depts. | 1450,356,823 1450,356,823 
Exchequer BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Apr. 









14} 3200-0 | 1749- £ 
Capital ...... 14,453,000 | Govt, Secs.... 312,181,430 




























































ORE " 1952 
Income Tax ’ ere 7 — Jan. 1 ar eee 4 Red Other ee 45 031,969 
Sur-tax ’ ; , i Deps.s- , y | Discounts 
Estate, etc., Duties! 175, 3,400, 2400,” Public Accts.* 10,353,299| Advances... 25,634,654 
Stamps | ST, 1,200; 1,000 | Fep, H.M. Treas. | Secwrities .. 19,397,315 
oe : ax xX I I be 5,600 ad Special Acct, 516,580 
xeess Pronts Levy . | ove 
Special Contribu } i . Other Deps.;- 1,630,443 | 
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~atenenal Perr Bicaneterionnetet * Includi chi Savi ks, C ssioners 
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Int. & M ae , | Securities -—~ 
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De 575,0 3,233 4,585 | ” 99 %, 0: 58 Government. ..++..+++- — 
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, Mar. 7 *2 7 75 0 
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Su 605562) 102,300! 133.200) 54,800 67,800 |” 2 | 3: 31 | Proportion” ......++++.. . 
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Jo 1. 4230562] 132,801) 165,1925 58,038 72,396 Apr. 4 1 3- 58 | ~* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
_ ise 130} 5 50; 380 10 ) 0: 62 | Fiduciary issue increased from {1,400 million to £1,450 
Tot fa nr Ee | million on April 2, 1952. 
Self ns 
k | " - : } + y i 
Ba 423 On April 10th applications for 91 day bills to be paid | «« ‘ ” ati canal . ‘ 
bs 056 152,931) 165,74 58,088 12,776 | from April 15 to April 19, 1952, were accepted dated | THe Economist INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Sexr-t | Tuesday to Saturday as to about 62 per cent at £99 8s. Sd., | Prices (1927= 100) 
Post 0 and applications at higher prices were ace epted in full. | 
Ine« | Treasury Bills to a maximum of £200 million were offered | 
EF on April 18th. For the week ended April 19th the banks | 
: ; were not asked for Treasury deposits. Semen ees ost ee 
tal | Other foods. ......+..+. 
te | SCRUM «eee eens tewnee 
After lecreasing Exchequer balances by | NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST, Apcil 19, 195) 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


At the eighty-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of the CIS held in Manchester on 
Thursday, April 17th, Mr Aneurin Davies, 
chairman, said: 

I am happy to state that 1951 was a year of 
further progress in all departments and in my 
opinion the shareholders can be well satisfied 
with the results disclosed in the eighty-fourth 
annual report, statement of accounts and 
balance sheet which it is my pleasure to 
present to you today, 


LARGE INCREASE IN PREMIUM INCOME 


Premium income last year increased by 
10 per cent to £28,600,000 and when I 
remind you that our total premium income 
for 1946 was only £16,800,000 you can judge 
the tremendous progress that has been made 
since the war. We have a first-class organisa- 
tion and our terms are competitive and these 
attributes have gained for us the good will 
not only of the members of the Co-operative 
Movement but of a large proportion of the 
general public. 

There is ample evidence that life assurance 
is still regarded as the best form of saving by 
a very large proportion of the population 
since it is at present the largest single source 
of personal savings in this country. 


An overwhelming majority of policies 
effected are endowment assurances to which 
the policyowners are attracted not only by 
the life assurance cover but even more by the 
investment aspect. Policyholders realise that 
a society such as ours has facilities for invest- 
ment which are not available to individuals 
and that we can, therefore, invest their 
premiums to better advantage. This places a 
great responsibility on the society and in 
making our investments we have to bear in 
mind not only the security of capital but also 
the yield. 


INVESTMENT POSITION 


Speaking solely from the point of view of 
the CIS I may say that the present invest- 
ment situation is very favourable to us and, 
therefore, to our policyholders. 


During those periods in the past when 
high interest yields were obtainable the 
amounts which we had for investment were 
comparatively small—the main growth of our 
funds having taken place during more recent 
years when interest rates have been low. As 
we now have, and shall continue to have, 
large sums available for investment each 
year, the present upward trend of interest 
rates should enable us to redress the posi- 
tion. 


It is true that the rise in interest rates has 
been coupled with a fall in security values, 
and you will observe from the accounts that 
we have made additional provision for 
writing down our Stock Exchange Securities 
to the market values as at December 31, 
1951, but it should be noted that the bulk of 
this depreciation is in respect of redeemable 
British Government stocks and other first- 
class dated securities, which are repayable to 
us in full as the maturity dates are reached. 
Even in the case of undated securities—most 
of which are British Government stocks— 
there has been no loss of income, which is 
our main concern, because the prospect that 
we shall require to sell any securities to meet 
our obligations is exceedingly remote. 


MR ANEURIN DAVIES’S REVIEW 


I have dealt with this matter rather fully 
because the imvestment situation of a life 
office—particularly one which is expanding 
as rapidly as the CIS—is not always fully 
understood by the public, and I am anxious 
that our policyholders shall be fully aware 
that recent financial changes have not im- 
paired our stability but will in fact be to 
their future advantage. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


As yeu know, apart from Stock Exchange 
securities, one of our principal channels for 
investment is granting loans for house pur- 
chase. Last year we experienced an excep- 
tional demand for loans and our gross 
advances amounted to £7,236,363. 


The total amount outstanding under our 
house purchase mortgages at the year end 
totalled £23,877,558, secured on 38,772 
properties, so that the average mortgage was 
only £616. 


In conformity with our policy of investing 
our funds to the best advantage of the policy- 
holders, we have recently found it necessary 
to increase the rate of interest charged on 
new mortgages from 4 per cent to 4} per 
cent, which is the rate now being charged 
generally by building societies and similar 
organisations. 


No increase has yet been made in the rate 
of interest payable by the majority of our 
existing borrowers but we have power in the 
mortgage agreements to do so, and if interest 
cates Continue to rise we may have to con- 
sider increasing the rate of interest to all our 
borrowers. 


The majority of our policies are long term 
contracts under which the premiums cannot 
be varied so that increases in administrative 
costs cannot be passed on to the policy- 
holders by charging higher premiums. This 
places an insurance office in a much more 
difficult position than other trading organisa- 
tions and requires that the most careful 
watch is kept on all items of expenditure. 
Therefore, it is with considerable satisfaction 
that I am able to report that our overall 
expense ratio (including commission) last 
year was the lowest we have ever recorded. 


There were slight variations between de- 
partments. In the industrial life section there 
was a very slight increase in the overall ex- 
pense ratio, from 28.47 per cent to 28.49 per 
cent, but the actual ratio of administrative 
expenses, excluding commissions, was appre- 
ciably reduced, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the ordinary section the new sums 
assured amounted to almost £24 million, of 
which nearly £10 million was in respect of 
policies for a sum assured of £1,000 or over, 
which confirms that our ordinary life policies 
attract all classes of the public and not simply 
those who are able to afford only small sums 
assured. 


We have already announced that the rate 
of bonus on immediate profit policies in the 
ordinary section has been maintained at 28s. 
per cent. 


In the industrial section the new sums 
assured amounted to nearly £394 million and 
I am pleased to report that our bonuses in 
this section have also been maintained at last 
year’s rates. * 


The amount of profit to be distributed 
our life policyholders this year amounts t 
nearly £2,200,000, divided almos equally 
between the ordinary and industria! sectiog 
policyholders. 

In addition to this we are dis: 
collectively assured societies the 
£147,776. 


All sections of our life department wers 


ULINg to 


sum of 


affected in 1951 by the influenza epidemic 
during the first quarter of the year, which 
caused an appreciable increase in the 
amounts paid in death claims. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in this department 
increased by just over £400,000, to the sum 
of £2,727,500. Unforunately, however, this 
large increase did not result in any increase 
in surplus, which amounted to only £60,800, 
but having regard to the genera! experience 
of motor insurance at home and abroad, [ 
think we can congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that there is any surplus at all 


Last year I referred to the fact that com. 
mercial vehicle and motor-cycle premium 
rates had- remained at the prewar level and 
that it was doubtful whether these low rates 
could be maintained. Experience proved 
beyond doubt that increases for these insur- 
ances were necessary, and revisions of pre- 
miums for these two classes were made in 
June, 1951, for existing and new business, 
The full effect of these increases will not be 
felt until the end of 1952. 


At the same time the premiums for new 
policies on private cars and farmers’ cars 
were increased by 12} per cent, but this 
increase was not applied to existing business. 


This is the second occasion on which we 
have given preferential treatment to our 
existing policyholders, the first time being in 
June, 1948. Private car owners who were 
insured with us prior to June, 1948, are now 
paying 20 per cent less than the rates paid 
by new policyholders. Whether we can con- 
tinue to deal so generously with these policy- 
holders will depend entirely on their claims 
experience. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The 1951 results for the fire department 
have been very favourable in every respect 
—a record increase in premium income, 4 
reduction in the expense ratio, and a very 
substantial. surplus. 


The premium income amounted 
£1,336,196, which is twice the {igure for 
1946. The surplus was £281,686. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in the personal acc 
dent account was £115,563. The claims rat, 
which increased each year from 19465 to 1950, 
shows a small reduction in 1951. 1: remains 
to be seen whether this improvement !5 pet 
manent. The account showed a very sah 
factory surplus of £26,775. 


The general insurance account premium 
income was £1,111,497, being an increase, 
£232,955 over the corresponding figure ' 
1950. This account includes the mortgast 
guarantee business, for which single Pre 
miums amounting to £197,511 were receives 
last year. 
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ONOMIST, April 19, 1952 
In my review of our accounts for 1950 I that we have been able to maintain the sa 
1c opinion that the rates of pre- rates of. dividend as last year. These 


expresse: 


mium | harged for Employers’ Liability amounts, together with the returns under the 
insuran ould need to be imcreased. Last collective life scheme, will result in total pay- 
vear bt : a further dispreportionate in- ments to societies of approximately £250,000. 


1c number and cost of claims for Including the bonuses in the ordinary and 


crease 


this business and made it abundantly industrial sections, the total amount distri- 
clear th tes were inadequate and that sub- buted by way of profit as a result of our 
iain reases were necessary. Therefore, activities in 1951 will be nearly £2} million— 
ae rs have recently approved sub- a not inconsiderable sum. 
stant eases i Fea rates for many The directors are fully conscious of the fact 
classes of risk. that the implementation of their plans for the 
he the losses in Employers’ Liability progress of this society is dependent to a very 
fusines, the general insurance account as large extent on the good will and co-operation 
_— ved a surplus of £39,723. of the staff, and I wish to take this oppor- 
ae tunity of expressing the directors’ apprecia- 
ie ire aware, it is from the surpluses tion of the loyal co-operation which has been 
in the motor, fire and accident departments shown during the past year by all members 
that the dividends to the co-operative socie- of the staff. 
ties are paid, and it is a pleasure to report The report and accounts were adopted. 
7" 





THE BRITON FERRY and sheet and tinplate bars, all of which were 


sold in the home market. 

STEE! COMPANY LIMITED The margin of profit allowed on these 
Semis had for a long period been altogether 
inadequate and the recent increase in Steel 

STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN prices generally had still not rectified this un- 
satisfactory situation. 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting The raw material position was still ex- 
31, 1952, when the chairman, Colonel J. M. ™ént in home supplies due to the recent 
Ren deesidel scrap drive. The shortage of both basic and 

ae, PSs hematite pig iron was still very acute and the 

The chairman, commenting on the profits Stel ote unable to work = on this 
of the group which appeared so satisfactory, sees dulits oF Ammaricess tanks te cee 

ante “iit f + . . % . 
orse- cut tia rant a entirely future which would assist the steel mill, 
from the premiums obtained in the export which had been working a reduced number 
markets for tinplates and sheets and from the of shifts for many weeks. 
re-rolling mills in Birmingham. There was The chairman expressed thanks to the staff 
very little, if any, margin of profit obtained and employees for their continued loyal assis- 
from the manufacture of mild steel billets tance and co-operation. 


The Trading results of the Group for the six months ended September 29, 1951, were as 









































follows :— 
6 months 12 months 
to Sept. 29, to Mar. 31, 
1951 1951 
Manufacturing and ‘Trading Profit..............s.:0++. 392,722 420,504 
United Kingdom Tamatiom..........c.ccscsccsessceeeese 212,337 217,030 
; 180,385 203,474 
Add— 
Exceptional and non-recurring items............... (a) 110,583 (b) 155,854 
290,968 47,620 
Deduct— 
Profit attributable to interests of out- £ 
Side Shareholders..........cccsccseoes 21,819 20,628 
froht retained by Subsidiary Com- 

PANICS..... <achusaeaeeakce tebccko 62,418 84,237  (c) 105,268 84,640 
Balance of Profit available to Parent Co..........-...++ 206,731 132,260 
Allocated — 

Dividends less tax — 
On Protememcs GeO viii acccen nesses seve 6,125 12,833 
On Ordingty SROGM sscssasiatsasnsseosseeseacsasese 11,425 23,803 
17,550 36,636 
Placed to Reseawis 2: pissiadie dc dinascacdcccocesesaves 121,649 3,161 
139,199 39,797 
Profit | APPOPSMO- .cnetascdcevsessrvence creces ooeeee 67,532 92,463 








Nores 

fequired xceptional credits include £123,378 being Provision for Furnace Rebuilding no longer 
) I . FE . ce * * . *_* 
: allow o | Pi debits in previous year include £140,000 provision for pensions and retiring 
B15; The reduction in retained by Subsidiary Companies during year to March 31, 


Tofie {ited from a dividend declared by‘London Works (Barlows) Ltd. in excess of the 
Profits for that year and therefore partly out of the profits of preceding years. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


LORD BRAND ON THE PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of North 
British -& Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 8th. 


The following is an extract from the 
Statement issued by the chairman, The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Brand, CMG, DCL:— 


Fire Department.—We have sound 
reasons for satisfaction in the butcome of the 
operations in the fire department. Premiums 
increased by £960,032 to a figure of 
£15,579,241, which compares with the 1950 
figure of £14,619,209. 


Losses amounted to (£7,154,316—an 
increase of £915,907 over the 1950 figure of 
£6,238,409, the ratio to premium income 
being 45.92 per cent, as compared with 42.67 
per cent last year. P 


Commission, expenses of management and 
overseas taxation absorbed (6,732,381, com- 
pared with 1950 expenditure on these items 
of £6,402,551. Because of the larger 
premium income to which these costs apply, 
there is a reduction in ratio for these charges 
of rather more than one-half of one per cent, 
the relative figure being 43.22 per cent, as 
against 43.79 per cent last year. The amount 
of profit to be transferred to the profit and 
loss account is £1,308,530, 8.4 per cent of 
premiums, compared with £1,391,594, 9.52 
per cent of premiums in the previous year. 


Casualty Department.—In the main this 
department comprises the business of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company and 
it is pleasing to be able to report that despite 
many difficulties both at home and overseas 
there has been a further advance in premium 
income and that a satisfactory underwriting 
profit has been realised. 


The casualty business as a whole has pro- 
duced premiums of (4,219,135, being 
£457,511 in excess of those for 1950 of 
£3,761,624. Losses amounted to £2,159,376 
against 1,884,838, the percentage to 
premium income being 51.18 per cent against 
50.11 per cent in 1950. Commission, ex- 
penses and overseas taxes were £1,612,143, 
compared with £1,427,972 in 1950, and the 
ratio was 38.21 per cent in 1951 against 37.96 
per cent in 1950. After making the neces- 
sary provision for unexpired risks the under- 
writing profit is £264,612, 6.27 per cent of 
premiums, compared with £343,943, 9.14 per 
cent for 1950. 


Marine Department.—The marine income 
for 1951 was £1,977,842, compared with 
£1,586,292 in 1950. Our marine fund is in a 
very healthy condition and continues to. ex- 
pand. We have transferred an amount of 
£197,243 to profit and loss account. 


Life Department.—The increased flow of 
ordinary life new business during the early 
months of last year, on which I commented 
im my statement on the 1950 accounts, con- 
tinued unabated throughout the year, the 
total after deduction of reassurances amount- 
ing to £7,940,222 compared with £6,880,232 
for 1950. The group assurance new business 
total, however, fell short of that for 1950 
the difference being almost entirely accounted 
for by one very large staff scheme placed 
with us in that year. The respective group 
totals are £2,506,664 for 1951 against 
£4,630,514 in the preceding year, and the 
combined ordinary and group new business 
placed with us last year, £11,510,746 against 
£10,446,886 this year. 

The directors are recommending a divi- 
dend of 8s. 6d. per share less income tax. 

The total contribution to United King- 
dom taxes is no less than £1,307,444, quite 
apart from the taxation suffered by the life 
department. 
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FIELD, SONS & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Colour Printers, Carton and Rigid Box 
Manufacturers) 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


MR RICHARD N. BURNHAM’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual-general meeting of Field, Sons 
& Company, Limited, was held on April 9, 
1952, at the registered office, Hollingwood 
Lane, Lidget Green, Bradford, Mr Richard 
N. Burnham (chairman and managing direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1951, and was taken as read: — 


The net profit of £360,666, after making 
provision for depreciation, shows an increase 
of £127,146 in comparison with the profit of 
£233,520 in 1950. 

During the year that has just ended, the 
company has made further and substantial 
progress. Negotiations for additional storage 
space and warehouses in the centre of the 
town have been successfully concluded, and, 
as a result of this step, we have been able to 
concentrate our productive capacity in our 
main works at Lidget Green and our rigid 
box factory at Cornwall Place to the maximum 
advantage. This, together with a modernisa- 
tion of our plant and improved efficiency of 
method, has increased the turnover to a new 
record level. 


The directors are of the opinion that it is 
in the interests of the company, and to make 
the ordinary shares more marketable, that 
these should be sub-divided into a 5s. 
denomination. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


In the statement last year reference was 
made to the approach to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission partially to rectify 
the inadequacy of our issued capital in rela- 
tion to that actually employed in the business. 
We are pleased to report that a second appli- 
cation has been successful and permission has 
been granted by the Cagtital Issues Commit- 
tee to capitalise the major portion of the 
share premium account. Subject, therefore, 
to approval at the extraordinary general meet- 
ing, it is proposed to capitalise the sum of 
£143,713 10s. and to apply this sum in 
paying up in full and issuing 574,854 new 
ordinary shares of 5s. each in the proportion 
of three new ordinary shares for every five 
held on April 9, 1952. Any fractional shares 
arising will be sold and the proceeds remitted 
to those entitled thereto. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
25 per cent, making 35 per cent for the year. 
The alteration to the capital structure now 
proposed will not of necessity imply any 
increase in the future total distribution. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The grave economic crisis which this 
country is experiencing is bound to affect 
production in every industry during the 
present year. While the ultimate demand for 
all types of packaging is ever widening, two 
factors may have increasing influence in the 
near future. The first is the effect of the 
import cUts On our export markets, and, 
secondly, the instability of raw material 
prices. We hope that these influences which 
at present are a matter of concern will, in due 
course, disappear and, providing that the 
prices of paper and board can stabilise at an 
economic level, we feel sure your company, 
with its resources and increased mechanisa- 


tion, can look forward to the future with 
every confidence. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


We would like to make special reference to 
our management, staff and workpeople. They 
have exemplified in a very real way their 
knowledge that extra productivity is the only 
key to national and individual success, and 
we are very happy to pay tribute to their 
loyalty and enthusiasm throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and 
a final dividend of 25 per cent, making 35 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 

At an extraordinary general meeting the 
subjoined resolution and special resolution 
altering Article 11 of the articles of associa- 
tion of the company and the capitalisation of 
£143,713 -10s., being part of the amount 
standing to the credit of share premium 
account, were approved. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


STRENGTH OF FINANCIAL POSITION 


The annual meeting of the National Provi- 
dent Institution for Mutual Life Assurance 
will be held at 48, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., on April 22nd, at noon. 


The following are extracts from the address 
to be submitted by the chairman, Mr Vincent 
W. Yorke: — 


I would now like to comment upon some 
of the outstanding features of the year 1951 
and of the past three years. 


NEW BONUS RATES 


I suppose that the chief measure of success 
in a life office is its bonus record over the 
years. By any such standard our office un- 
questionably stands high, and our recent 
declaration of bonuses for the past three 
years enhances a reputation of which we— 
and you—may well be proud. 


On this occasion our bonus rates for 
endowment assurances maturing at the later 
ages, and for whole life assurances, have had 
the larger increases, as is shown in the 
following examples of the annual rates of 
bonus for full profit policies. 


Rate of Increase 


bonus over 
declared _ basic 
Type of Policy for bonus 
1949- rate for 
1951 1946- 
1948 
50 & below 1.15.0% 5/- 
ee maturing | 55 117.6%  5/- 
cee Sek te 2. 0.0%  5/- 
ray age 65 2. 3.9% 6/3 
J 70 & above 2. 7.6% 17/6 
Whole Life Assurance ............0 10.0% 10/- 


For certain whole life policies of long 
duration higher rates than this basic rate 
have been declared. up to a rate of nearly 
£5 per cent per annum. 


I am glad to assure you that these excel- 
lent rates of bonus have been declared with- 
out impairing in any way the basic strength 
of our financial position. 

First, in the valuation of our liabilities 
under assurance and annuity contracts, we 
have strengthened still further our bases in 
minor ways to the extent of £50,000, and 
have also added £100,000 to our additional 
reserve. This reserve at £450,000, when 
combined with our normal reserves -on a 
2} per cent ‘net premium basis, is more 
than sufficient to enable us to adopt a 2} per 
cent net premium basis. Our “ carry to 
ward ” also is increased to a figure exceeding 
£575,000. 


VALUE OF ASSETS 


Secondly, as to the valuation of our assets, 
you will notice in the report two. specific 
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statements regarding our Stock Exchan 
securities : — ee 


(a) No single security stands in our balance 
sheet at a higher figure than the market sell. 
ing oe less accrued interest on December 


(b) In the aggregate these securities were 
then worth substantially more th. their 
balance sheet value. r. 


The standard of “selling prices” js , 


severe one to adopt and is particularly so » 
a time of depressed prices and wide marke: 
quotations. Yet even at such a tim: we have 
a substantial margin in the aggregaic between 
the market value of Stock Exchange securities 


and the total figure in our balance sheet. 


Although our expenses have grown with 
increasing business, the economical conduct 
of our business is reflected in a decreased 
ratio of expenses to premium income, which 
fell to £15 13s. 5d. per cent last vear 


Mortality continues to be very satisfactory 
and our claims by death over the past five 
years amounted to only 75 per cent of the 
amount expected according to the mortality 
tables that we use. : 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


The greatest single contributor to the suc. 
cess of the affairs of a life office is generally 
the rate of interest earned on the funds, 


Over recent years we have made consider 
able investments in ordinary shares both a 
home and in certain Commonwealth coun- 
tries and in the United States of America, 
and you will have noticed from the balance 
sheet that about 25 per cent of our assets are 
so invested. 


We feel that a proportion of our funds 
should be so invested during an inflationary 
period with the object of providing through 
good rates of bonus some compensation for 
the consequent fall in the purchasing power 
of money. 


The notable increase in our gross rate of 
interest on the funds to the outstanding figure 
of £6 4s. 4d. per cent is attributable in large 
measure to these factors. During the year 
we have increased our investment in deben- 
tures and in preference shares at the improv- 
ing yields available. 


These changes in interest rates bring with 
them depreciation in the values of existing 
Stock Exchange investments, but I am glad t 
say that our internal investment reserves have 
been more than adequate to cover this depre- 
ciation and to enable us to write down our 
book values to figures not exceeding the 
market selling prices. 


I think I may claim that we can look back 
on a successful triennium, 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilites 
and ‘its sources of information, both # 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit a 
supply information and prepare reports 00 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cas 
it can provide authoritative opinions 
specific problems. 


The Economist 


Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
1 onda, ’'S.W.l 
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THE 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1825 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


ESTD. 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 
54. 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


\ONTROLLER.—Up to £4,000 p.a. for a permanent and pensionable 
( ippointment is offered by a well-known engineering combine to 
ing and highly-qualified accountant with. intimate experience of 
iern management in Manufacturing Industry and a personality 
litable for high executive responsibilities. Candidates will be inter- 
ewed tially by a professional selection board and complete confi- 
dence will be expected and maintained.—Applications, typed and in 
— ate if possible, should be marked ‘ Controller,” and addressed 
ssrs. Linklaters & Paines, 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


TRE CTORSHIP and/or Senior Executive post in established 

Ds oncern desired by Management Engineer who has operated in 

ald for 15 years. B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E. Practical knowledge 

f control - production, costs, sales and organisation in many 
a strii Further particulars from Box 913. 

R-CHARTERED SECRETARY (48) in North, with wide 

‘) experience at executive level, seeks legal and/or secretarial 

al intment in South: exceptional record; highest credentials.— 

B 
interest p.a. offered for trade bill 


12.48 PER CENT simple 
_* liscounting facilities. Large and small bills available with 


ng guarantee. Particulars from the company's accountants. 


x “IDS 
, RAN LATION.—Rapid service, German into English. Technical 
and “Commercial material a speciality.—Apply by letter to 
“Translations,” ¢/o Abbotts, Eastcheap. London, E.C.3. 
f bg Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites You to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and St | Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals e xcluded). 





GOOD FOOD 


Ye specialise in.catering for 

trial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
cluts. Our organisation is not too large 
or unwieldy and we can give personal 
Write 


wT TT7 @4 


vision to all our contracts. 
stimonials from our clients; 
sses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 


LONDON, N.W.11. 


SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 





SELL JEWELLERY 


to JAMES WALKER — Established 1/823 


Specimen offers: 





ompt settlement up to any amount. 


xpert valuations without obligation. For ei Re: | 
‘rge collections a representative will be pyemome am ether | 
Pleased to call. * 


77 Branches at your 
service. Parcels should be sent (by 
registered post) to Head Office :— 


pon 


245, HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON, $.W.16. 


Bracelets, Brooches, etc. 
£15-£1 


Gold Cigarette Cases 
£5-£100 
Cultured Pear! Neckiets. 
Also — high prices for 
Sports hies, Colector's 
Coins, Mods , Silverware, etc. 


Tel.: STReatham 2001 (10 tines) 





So 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uneorporated in the Colony aj Hong Rong) 
The li iaditity o Member & limited to the extent and m manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 4 
of 1929 of the Colony 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP. : * $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING -_ - - = = = £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
Lendon Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Maeagers 8. A. Gray, M.c., A.M. Dancan Wallace. H, A. Mabey 0.B.E. 
BRANCHES 

















BURMA CHINA @ons INDIA MALAYA (Con, N. BORNEO (Con) 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Jobore Bahru Kuala Beiait 

CEYLON *Swatow Calcatta Kuala Lumpur Sandakan 
Colombc *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacce Tawaa 

CHINA en Haiphoag Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWAWAVA) Saigon Penang Tisito 

*Canten Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 

ae EUROPE Ovaka ony Road) Bangkok 
Foochow Hamburg Tekyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow aut Vokohana Teluk Anson KINGDOM 
*Harbin NG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO U.S.A, 

*“N Kowloon Bigbland+ Brunei Town New York 
"Peking Mongkok Fpoh Jesseiton San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating, 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive vrvice as ‘Trustees and Executor is aiso undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companres m 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 

















ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILLSAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 
























APPLIC ATIONS FOR STUDENTSHIPS are invited from 
(men and women) who wish to work in the field of Socia 
Applications should reach the College by May 12, 1952.. The neces- 
sary forms can be obtained from the Warden. 

Studentships in the first instance will be for one year, starting 
in October, 1952, but may be renewed for a second year. A grant 
may be made, the amount of which will be decided after consideration 
of the Student’s needs. Students will normally be expected to work 
for a higher degree. 

Be a POLITICAL ECONOMIST 1951. 

/ Linguist. Now 24, single. 
able. Excellent references. 
Box 925. 

LD-ESTABLISHED British-owned financial commercial weekly 

published Calcutta, requires editorial assistant, single; either 
sex; some practical newspaper experience, ae with economics 
or similar degree. Usual passages, leave, etc., terms. Interviews 
London during May.—Box 921. 
lXHE SCOTTISH HOLIDAY that will send you home really rested, 
4S really fit, is at Major Fullerton Carnegie’s Strenvar House Hotel. 
Wonderful food (home farm), country-house comfort. Ideal for 
children. 18,000 private acres of woods, lochs, moors and moun- 
tains in the heart of Rob Roy’s country. Own boating, tennis, fishing, 
shooting, stalking. Overnight London. Reduced terms May. Ope 


raduates 
Studies. 


Ex-Naval officer. 
Initiated business. Travelled and 
Nothing worthy barred. Will train.— 


May ist.—Write Major B. Carnegie, ‘‘ Stronvar,’’ Balquhidder, 

Perthshire. 

| ERTOLA IS THE CREAM OF SHEREIES—Ask for Bertola - 
Cream 23s. 6d. per bottle. 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 
Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 













convenient means of paration for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Se. Econ., 
LL.B. ; and other ceed London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 
Examinations, &e. 

Also expert postal tuitien for Prelim. Exams. and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 

ip, Law, Sales Management, @c., and many intensely practical (mon-exam.) courses in 

comrmervial subtect = 

More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book lending library 
by instalments. 

Write'today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested 
to the Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


10/2), ST. ALBANS o call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, BCA. 


Published weekly by Tus Economist NEWSPAPER, LID, 
April 19, 1952. 


Moderate fees, payable 
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Britain’s 
First 


It had to come . . . and of course Hawker Siddeley Group 


O erd ti nal is frst. Draw the specifications for a long-range, high ( 
Pp O altitude, all-weather day and night fighter . . . insist that y: ! 


have the most powerful jet engines ever to power a fighter, 





D ] twin Sapphires — and you arrive at a Delta. Here’s tomorrow's 
e td fighter, flying today. Product of Gloster, another ‘first’ for i 
the company which pioneered the way to jet power with the 
. Whittle-engined E.28/39, forerunner of the versatile Meteor, BI 
Fighter Deltas are the research evolution of A, V, Roe; the Sapphire 
is the superb power plant of Armstrong Siddeley: now, 4 
Gloster with their 12 years of jet experience are the firs: in = 
the world with a twin-engined Delta fighter. 
G These are only three of the companies in the Hawker Siddeley 
I Oo Group. Largest of its kind, this great industrial 
§ Zz E commonwealth now employs all its 7 resources in | 
R GC A building the defensive strength of the World. | 
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| Hawker Siddeley Group 
| PIONEER...AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


Mie fi Group Head Offices: 18 St. James's Square, London, S.W.! 
“Sly fp A.V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKIR. 
} AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELBY, HAWKSLEY, BROC*\’ ont Li 
ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY AL! "5 
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